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Handle all 
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No Time Out for Mechanical Adjustments to handle Ask your Cherry-Burrell Representative to give 
different bottle sizes when you use a “G2Q” Washer. you all the facts. 
Cherry-Burrell’s exclusive all-purpose pocket takes all 
bottles .. . centers them all perfectly. No wedging. No 
by-passing. No off-centering. 

With a Cherry-Burrell "G2Q” Washer you can count 
on a machine that completely cleans and regularly 
ejects all standard bottles from 5%” half-pints through 







CHERRY-BURRELL 


CORPORATION 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





rectangular half-gallons, in finishes from 38 mm. to 56 vpplies 
mm....at speeds up to 96 bottles per minute. SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES . . . U.S. AND CANADA 
.-- And for galions and half-ga it’s the “HJ’’ Jug Washer 
ulative infeed 


Assures clean bottles ...low operating costs. 
Strainers and self-cleaning jets prevent clogging o 
spray parts. Separate caustic removal rinse compart 
ment reduces liming in jets, headers and pumps 
Single motor does double-duty for low power cor: 
sumption. Capacities: 12 to 48 b.p.m. 





Rising Jet Final Rinse: Supplies fresh water at high velocity and pres \ 
sure over inside surface of jug. 100% efficient. Jet enters bottle so thd! 
incoming fresh water is not smothered by jug drainage. Low fresh wate! 
consumption. 
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PINEAPPLE-ORANGE 


Boost your sales with 


EZE Pineapple-Orange Drink 





This Unusual, Delicious 
drink is made from a blend 
of pure Hawaiian pineapple 
juice and concentrated 
California orange juice. 

As profitable to 

you as an 


orange drink 


EZE-Orange Base 


5 I EZE Lemon-Lime 
ng costs. | . 
ogging of fl EZE Pineapple-Orange 
» compart. EZE-Grape Base 

d pumps. = EZE Punch Base 

Owe: COl- ‘i (Imitation Grape) 


EZE Fruit Punch Base 


FASTEST SELLING DAIRY FRUIT DRINKS IN AMERICA! 
Mail this Coupon today _ 


neh Please send free samples and facts on 


: 9 aeee oy Bs 
E y A E  @ ] a AN Cy rs EZE PINEAPPLE-ORANGE Drink and profitable promotions. 
a e j a : 
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MPM OE FRANKLIN & ERIE STREETS, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS [ites 
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NEW STORY OF MILK 


features new customer service 


Your friendly milkman symbolizes the dependable service of which the 
dairy industry is so proud. His fresh, nourishing products reach you 


conveniently packaged and without fail. 


Upwards of a hundred thousand of these experienced public servants 
will deliver approximately 22 billion quarts of fresh, wholesome milk 


this year . . . more than half of which will be in modern paper cartons! 


This tremendous milk delivery is divided almost equally between 
300,000 grocery stores and millions of American homes. Convenient, 


sanitary packaging plays an ever-increasing part in both markets. 


For names of dairies offering this new service in 


your community, call Western Union Operator 25 


EVERY THIRD BOTTLE OF MILK IS NOW DELIVERED IN 


A 


a’ .* 


—-_* 
Me 

p> 
. * 
* 


Demand for milk in half gallon cartons exceeds that of any other con- “Announcing a new customer service is always a ples 
tainer size in America! At the store or on home delivery more and more sure and we were especially proud to bring milk m 
people are enjoying the convenience and economy of this popular half Pure-Pak to our customers,” says Henry A. Page, #f 


gallon carton. 


Pres. of Page Dairy Co. of Toledo, O., one of the 
country’s largest independent dairies. 
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The big costs of bottle washing 


are the ones you can’t see 


Bottle washing should be a simple, low-cost process. But 
hidden “extras” can drive the real cost up and up. For in- 
stance, the cost in man hours, production loss and mate- 
rials needed for frequent de-scaling and recharging. The 
time and money wasted by excessive rejects . . . the sales 
lost by filmy bottles. The expense for additional power 
needed to drive scale-laden pockets and chains. 

Diversey invested years of research in finding a formula 
that would cut these wasteful, hidden costs to the bone. 
The result is SPEC-TAK, the completely new and patented 
compound that has introduced the modern era of bottle 
washing. Don’t confuse sPEC-TAK with the bottle washing 
compounds you’ve been familiar with. SPEC-TAK’s advan- 
tages are so revolutionary that this unique formula cannot 
be compared with any existing product! 


Over 2500 plants now use SPEC-TAK and get results like 
these: 


“Original Spec-Tak charge still producing brighter, 
cleaner bottles after 2% years!”—Minnesota dairy. 


“No need for de-scaling in the two years we've been 
using Spec-Tak. Machine still looks and runs like new!”— 
New Jersey dairy. 

“Rejects and filmy bottles practically a thing of the 
past!”’—lowa dairy. 


Isn’t it time your plant entered the modern era of low- 
cost bottle washing? For the complete story, ask your 
nearby Diversey D-Man. 


Or write, Dairy Department, The Diversey Corporation, 
1820 Roscoe Street, Chicago 13. 


DIVERSEY 
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there is no 
substitute for 


and for 


FLAVOR...there 
is but one 


AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR DAIRY CHOCOLATE 


a 


+ 


££ 


ABE LINCOLN'’S famous explanation 
about how long a man’s legs should be was: 
‘“‘Long enough to reach the ground.” 


HOW MUCH “FLAVOR” in Dairy chocolate? 
The proved answer: “As much as in Dari- 
Rich.” For the public has answered this question 
for us. Year after year, Dari-Rich grows. Today, 
millions of American families welcome Dari- 
Rich as the unique and special blend of milk and 
chocolate that brings so much enjoyment. It is 
by far America's favorite dairy chocolate. 


Shouldn't YOU be selling 
Dari-Rich? It costs no more to sell the very best/ 


BROOKLYN 6&6, N.Y. CHICAGO 10, ILL. LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
771 Bedford Ave. 679 Orieans 4368 District Bivd. 
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MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMIPS! 





Just arrived...new champs of the lightweight and middle- 
weight haulers! New Chevrolet trucks bring you higher 
capacities, new hour- and dollar-saving power and per- 
formance—plus new and exclusive Task-Force features! 


A Modern V8 for Every 
Model! Short-stroke, engine- 
saving power in the most 
modern of all V8’s. Standard 
on some models, optional at 
extra cost on others. 


New, More Powerful Sixes! 
New gas-saving 6’s with 8.0 
to 1 compression standard on 
all lightweight and most mid- 


dleweight Chevrolet trucks. 


Wider Range of Drives! Hy- 
dra-Matic now available in 
even more models! Revolution- 
ary new Powermatic and 5- 
speed manual shift in new 
5000 and 6000 series trucks! 
All extra cost. 


Tubeless Tires Standard on 
All Models! Other modern 





features include High-Level 
ventilation and concealed 
Safety Steps. 


New, higher capacities! 
Many new middleweight 
champs are rated clear up to 
19,500 Ibs. G.V.W.! See them 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s. . 

Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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How to get more butter 
on the “everyday’”’ table... 


KVP Kalakote’ Wrappers 


Most women readily agree that butter is 
better for the family — and that it tastes bet- 
ter. Turning this basic feeling into a regular 
buying habit isa job at which KVP Kalakote 
wrappers excell . . . and they do it most eco- 
nomically. 

Extra sales impact starts with the special 
paper stock itself. KVP Kalakote is a spar- 
kling white sheet that adds an extra brilli- 
ance to all colors. Its smooth, high luster sur- 
face takes the handling of modern distribu- 





tion right in stride — keeping a clean, sani- 
tary appearance that mirrors the wholesome 
goodness of the butter you’ve put inside. 
Printed with convincing, full-color exam- 
ples of butter on “everyday” foods, Kalakote 
wrappers make the most of suggestive sell- 
ing. Women see proof of their own opinions 
in the way you present butter to them. 
Write for samples, artists’ suggestions, and 
price information. See what an effective sell- 
ing job Kalakote wrappers can do for you. 


THE KVP COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Ev p 


Other KVP products for the dairy industry include Genuine Vegetable 
Parchment butter wrappers and inner wraps - plain or printed- milk can 
cover gaskets, wraps for individual ice cream slices, and colorful Super 


Kalapak overwraps for ice cream cartons. 


SPECIALISTS IN FOOD PAPERS FOR PROTECTION AND SALES APPEAL 





ee 





PLANTS AT KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN © DEVON, PENNA. © ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: KVP COMPANY OF TEXAS, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS © HARVEY PAPER PRODUCTS, STURGIS, MICHIGAN # IN CANADA: THE KVP COMPANY LTD., 
ESPANOLA, ONTARIO « APPLEFORD PAPER PRODUCTS LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO AND MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
; ' , h 
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Just as Sure as Sunrise” 
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Ed Mead, (left) Lamb Glass Rep- 
rs resentative in New Jersey, probes 
the reasons for a 14 year loyalty 
on the part of Bo Adlerbert, 
(right) head of Hillside’s largest 


i- dairy, operating 70 routes. 
e 
l- 
e 
. “That's only one reason why we like Lamb Glass bottles,” 
‘ continues Bo Adlerbert, President and General Manager 
of Sunrise Dairies, Hillside, N. J. “Even though we're two 
states away from Ohio the service you people give is all * 
d we could want. And, besides, the smooth, trouble-free / 
- operation of your bottles in our plant and on our routes / / 
a" " && S / 
" is just what we are looking for from a bottle supplier. ep 
: ° /, 
Lamb Glass has never let us down — on either quality or “ 
delivery.” 
n 
; March 
eview , 1956 11 




















® 1878 


The first De Laval Separator, invented by 
Dr. Gustaf De Laval in 1878, was the 
real beginning of the dairy industry 

as we know it today. 





® 1956 
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Today’s De Laval “300” Series De 

“Air-Tight” Centrifugals are the most ™ wert 

modern and efficient ever made. They  / Ma 
mark the ultimate in design development j ey 

and performance. The result of 78 

years of constant striving for perfection The 

... they are the newest reason why Sta 

De Laval holds an unchallenged Pro 

position as first choice hig 

in the industry! cor 

wh 

fie 

| n - 
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78-VEAR 
SUCCESS 
STORY... 
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10,000" 
‘DE LAVAL *AIR-TIGHT” 
GOES INTO OPERATION! 









Last month, the ten thousandth 
De Laval Dairy Plant Centrifugal 
went into operation at the Wason- 
MacDonald Co. in Haverhill, Mass. 


The machine—a De Laval All- 
Stainless Steel “300” Series Tri- 
Process “Air-Tight”” —marks a new 
high in complete, positive product 
control with pin-point accuracy... 
whether used as separator, clari- 
fier or standardizer. It is the sim- 
plest, most efficient, most trouble- 
free triple-purpose centrifugal 
ever made available. 





fy") (Above) The De Laval “300” installed 


Find out for yourself how the most (beside De Laval Heat Exchanger). 


rugged ... most efficient . . . most (At right) Austin B. MacDonald, President of 


modern dairy machines ever the Wason-MacDonald Co. in Haverhill, 
offered the industry can improve Massachusetts... with the 10,000th De Laval 
out eeniiet ond fits. Write ¢ Dairy Plant Centrifugal. Mr. MacDonald 
your product and protits. Write tor says, “| am particularly pleased with the 
De Laval’s “300” Series Bulletin absolute uniformity of products which the 
—right now! ‘300’ Series Tri-Process makes possible. 


This new machine will add to our company’s 
production and profits.” 


i DE LAVAL 


NEW “300” Series ‘“‘Air-Tight'’® 
Separators and Clarifiers 
Plate Heat Exchangers e Butter Churns 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York + 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 + DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. Milibrae Ave., Millbrae, Calif. 
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Introducing new savings in delivery costs 





New, roomier International Milk Trucks 











Greater load capacity is achieved 
through new drop-frame design. 65-case ca- 


Here’s the brand new INTERNATIONAL Model SA-140 with Metro- pacity in seven-foot Metroette body, and 
ette® body. Highly specialized design and performance features... even more in 9'2-foot body. Model available 
the industry’s latest . . . will help you cut delivery costs. a a SENT eee 

You can make more deliveries, faster! There’s new, added capacity 
in the famed Metroette body . . . greater load-working convenience in : 
the bigger driver compartment. Driver has more aisle space, or op- Or 


tional shelf at body floor level, with storage space below and above 
for five milk cases. 


Sit-drive controls with swing-away bucket seat standard . . . or stand- 
drive with new MeEtrRO-Matic transmission optional. Special-order re- 
movable seat to use with stand-drive is available. 

And INTERNATIONAL Trucks are All-Truck built to save you the BIG 
money. No passenger car components are asked to do a truck’s work. 
The result: dependable performance that saves you the BJG money in or 
operating and maintenance over the years. 


Get all the details today from your INTERNATIONAL Truck Dealer or 
Branch, for lower delivery costs tomorrow. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « CHICAGO 





INTE RNATIONAL All Truck Built New load-working and driving conven- 
ience in roomier driver compartment. Space 
TRUC aS fo save you for five extra milk cases at right front, or for 
refrigerated cabinet. New, more comfortable 
e BI oney! mh see 
MULTI-STOP SALES LEADERS 18 STRAIGHT YEARS ath BIG m - steering column position and windshield. 25- 





inch sliding side doors standard, 29-inch 
Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Industrial Power * McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors folding doors optional. Maximum visibility. 
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FROM REFINERY 


Sunoco Tight Seal Wax assures you of 
constant quality...helps prevent cracking 
and flaking due to brittleness from low tem- 
peratures. 


Especially processed for handling at tem- 
peratures between 40F and 50F, Sunoco 
Tight Seal is a 100% petroleum wax. Ordi- 
nary waxes become brittle...frequently crack 
and flake in this range. The strength and flex- 
ibility of Tight Seal in this temperature 
range is proof of its ability to survive damage 
from handling...to help prevent bulgers, 
leakers. 






TO CONSUMER 
ad 





SUNOCO TIGHT SEAL WAX IS CONSTANT 
IN QUALITY...YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT 


Available in 50-lb cartons, 1,000-lb and 
1,750-lb pallets, tank trucks and tank cars, 
Sunoco Tight Seal is sold exclusively through 
Pure-Pak. Call or write Pure-Pak Division, 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 Oakman Blvd., 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


<SOnNot0-« 
Nem 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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For SPEED, SANITATION and SAVINGS 
in PACKAGING 
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ANDERSON 4 
UNIVERSAL the 
FILLER stat 
AND CAPPER You'll speed up production, save a fortune on labor vid 
costs, and have better, more sanitary packages, with des 
fully automatic Anderson equipment. Use Model 34-F Cor 
for any size or make of nesting round cup up to and ver 
including pints... it dispenses, fills, and caps from the 
18 to 58 a minute. Use Model 34F-20 for 12-oz. to the 
. : . } reg 
2-lb. containers. Quantity adjustments are easy to pe 
\ 
make any time. Special large piston and valve assure in 
smooth, even flow without breakdown of food. Ander- 
son equipment is preferred for simple operation and al 
dependable performance — proved by actual daily a 
use in dairy and food plants. Mail coupon for com- po 
plete information. cle 
ch 
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| To: Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill. | 
| Please send Bulletin 42-1. ! pr 
I 
NAME j - 
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; MAIL COUPON TODAY! aponess . p! 
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An article, entitled “Riding The Pool,” appeared in 
the January issue of the “American Milk Review.” Dr. 
C. W. Pierce, the author, addressed himself to the difficult 
problem of surplus milk which market-wide pools attract. 
Although the particular instance in this case is the New 
York-Philadelphia relationship the issue is fundamental. 
The article provoked the exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the author and another able student of milk mar- 
keting problems, that is printed below. They merit careful 
reading. 





Dear Mr. Myrick: 


I have read the article by Bill Pierce entitled 
“Riding the Pool” which appears in the current (January) 
issue of the “American Milk Review.” The article is obvi- 
ously slanted for the comfort of those who have benefited 
from the inequitable sharing of fluid sales and surplus 
in the Northeast dairy region. Unfortunately it does not 
seem likely to contribute much toward a solution of this 


dificult problem. 


I do not have time at present to prepare a critical 
review of Pierce’s article, but I would like to add a 
few questions to the many he has raised. There is a 
strong inference in the article that the New York Milk 
Order (and all others) should provide for dealer blending 
of prices rather than market-wide pools. Does Pierce 
seriously recommend this change? How successful would 
the dealer-blend orders in the Northeast, federal and 
state, be if the New York and Boston orders did not pro- 
vide for market-wide pooling? My answer is that the 
dealer-blend orders in Philadelphia, upstate Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island owe their apparent success 
very largely to the fact that most of the surplus milk of 
the region is locked up in the market-wide pools. If 
these pools did not exist, Class I prices throughout the 
region would in my opinion, have averaged 50 cents to 
one dollar a hundredweight lower than the prices actually 
in effect during the last five years or more. 


Pierce has attempted to prove by some ingenious 
calculations that the Philadelphia market is carrying 
nearly all the reserves it needs and owes the New York 
pool very little thanks for surplus service. But just how 
close would Philadelphia dealers care to trim their pur- 
chases from producers, if there were not a huge backlog 
of milk nearby, in the New York pool, from which they 
could draw on a moment’s notice? 

Again, does Pierce mean to assign the Philadelphia 
producers no part of the responsibility for the great up- 
1948? If 


Philadelphia producers have received higher dealer-blend 


surge of production in the Northeast since 


prices than the uniform prices paid New York producers 
all this time, have they not increased their output even 
more than New York producers? Is it logical in this 
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GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY* 
MILK 


is nationally advertised in 


PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


Advertisements for Golden Guernsey Milk in Par- 
ents’ Magazine are directed to mothers of growing 
children. These women are interested in the superior 
milk that carries the Parents’ Commendation Seal. 


» 
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This famous Parents’ Seal, combined with the 
Golden Guernsey trademark, is the basis of local 
tie-in promotion. A complete package of merchan- 
dising material featuring this nationally-known 
double emblem is available to all local distributors of 
Golden Guernsey Milk. 


Additional advertising in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association gives doctors the ad- 
vantages of recommending Golden Guernsey Milk 
to their patients. 


All of this powerful national advertising and mer- 
chandising support for Golden Guernsey is built 
around one theme — the milk “with more of every- 
thing good”’. In this slogan is your own key to in- 
creased sales. Mail coupon today for sample mer- 
chandising material and details of the Golden 
Guernsey program. 


*Golden Guernsey is the registered trademark of Golden Guernsey, In 


Mail Coupon Today! 





GOLDEN GUERNSEY, INC. 
75 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


Send me free Golden Guernsey merchandising material 
and information on the Golden Guernsey program. 
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Here’s How 


. to get your Milk Route Salesmen to read 
and talk about the training literature you buy 
for them. 


That’s always a problem, you say. 


Well, my monthly publication, “On Top of 
the $ Ladder,” not only features the “Lucky 
Buck” edition, which keeps your men pepped 
up, but also this year | am conducting a base- 
ball contest, paying cash prizes to the Milk Route 
Salesmen who best predict how the major league 
baseball teams will stand after the games on 
July 4th, and also how they will stand at the 
close of the regular season. 


This contest will keep your men talking — 
and looking for the training literature because 
four of every five of your men are baseball- 
minded. 


Let me hear from you now. 


For larger dairies, this service will run about 
Slightly higher for 


10 cents (or less) a man. 
smaller dairies. 


Luther A. Kohr. 


LUTHER A. KOHR 
DAIRY ENTERPRISES 


P. O. BOX 501 YORK, PA. 


Please rush me complete details of your baseball 
(ME, TRAE i rsiierscseces Route Salesmen. This ts 
merely an inquiry which is not to obligate me in any way 


(Name of person to receive information) 
(Name of Dairy) 
(Street address, etc.) 
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situaton to assume that the Phladelpha market should 
be assigned only a nominal or minimum essential surplus 
in 1954-1955 as Pierce has done? 


Frankly, I am unable to agree that shifting from 
market-wide pooling to dealer-blending in New York, 
and other Northeastern markets is a practical method 
of solving the problem of excessive supplies or the related 
problem of inequitable sharing of the surplus burden 
among the several milksheds. I doubt whether Bill Pierce 
thinks so either, although this appears to be the logical 
inference to be drawn from his article. 

Sincerely yours, 
LELAND SPENCER 
Professor of Marketing 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Cornell University 





Dr Spencer sent a copy of his letter to the editor 
to Dr. Pierce. Dr. Pierce sent a copy of his letter to Dr. 
Spencer to the editor. Both letters are printed with per- 
mission of the writers. 





Dr. Leland Spencer 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dear Leland, 


I wish to thank you for sending me a copy of your 


letter to Mr. Myrick, Editor of the American Milk Review, | 


and for the frankness of the note attached to this letter. | 
presume it will not surprise you to have me reply to 
your letter. 

I was prompted to write this article by reading the 
statements in the U.S.D.A. publication entitled, “Regula- 
tions Affecting the Movement and Merchandising of Milk.” 
| have not been particularly surprised when persons di- 
rectly associated with the New York Market have voiced 
the oft repeated statement that the New York Pool car- 
ries the surplus for the Philadelphia Market. I was 
surprised to find a publication of the Department of 
Agriculture accepting this statement without any appar- 
ent review of the evidence. My article does show that 
the Philadelphia Market does not draw on the New York 
Pool plants for any significant amount of supplemental 
supplies in the months of low production. 


My intention in writing this article was not to give 
comfort to those holding any particular point of view. It 
may be, however, that without fully realizing it, I did 
hope to promote a little discomfort for those persons di- 
rectly associated with the New York Market who seem to 
feel that they cannot do anything themselves to the New 
York Order to correct the situation and that therefore the 
only solution is to insist that more and more marketing 
areas be included under the one regulatory order. 


In the article I attempted to point out some advan- 
tages of handler pools and some of the disadvantages of 
the market pool particularly as they relate to payments to 
the individual producer. For what I believe to be good 
reasons, I do not think that equal sharing of the Class ! 
sales is necessarily equitable. In doing this my intention 

(Please Turn to Page 104) 
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NEW Features 


iding the 


@ NEW DYNAMIC TENSION BRAC- 
“Regula- ING for tanks... . better protection against 
isteg* buckling or bulging than ever before... 

of Milk. on sidewalls, ends and bottom. 
rsons di- @® NEW CALIBRATING ACCURACY... 


dipstick location moved to bridge so tank 
cover never interferes with accurate meas- 
Pool car- ; urement. You always get Fair Measure 


New efficiency, convenience 
[was ste _e : for producers going bulk! 


"e. voiced 


f 
i 
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. 
tment ot y radius in covers and milk tank increased, 
i i , f: . — . ———r , . 
y appar- ee cee eee Teeny SN, HERE’S THE BULK COOLER THAT BRINGS YOU a unique combina- 
i @ NEW INCREASED SLOPE and larger ; S sias rie fri i © 1—{n ¢ , 
how that yn se erage ite tape ow tion of dairy farm experience and refrigeration know how ina completely 
lew York | save time in cleaning. redesigned package to bring even more profits and efficiency. Sizes range 
Hemeeatel @ NEW FLUSH-MOUNTED THER- from 100 to 700 gallon capacity—a cooler for every need. 
; MOMETER .. . eliminates danger of ws " ‘ F 
accidental breakoff. BEST PROTECTION FOR MILK... proved on 100,000 dairy farms. 

tee @ NEW LID ARRANGEMENT and cover Wilson completely separates ice building and milk storage compartments 

ee anaes» tine Se pean within the cabinet for your protection. You get the most efficient ice bank 
view. It ter than ever before, make propping : eg on. 898 : ‘ . : 
+ 1 did covers open more convenient. cooling known—with no possibility of freezing milk or distorting the 

dic ' ge ; = ; , ‘ 

it, , »  @ NEW agitator mounting supports; NEW milk tank if ice builds up too much. You get Wilson’s famous drop-in 
‘rsons dl- improved main tank supports mounted in- ceil . ss ‘ — * — — al = 

i ai: CE deal Gulaseinn onedt: refrigerating unit, giving you greater operating protection, easier mainte 
) seem NEW manufacturing standards. nance, than any other cooler on the market. 
the New 


efore the 
narketing 
ler. 


YOU'LL WANT TO GET INFORMATION on new Wilson bulk cooler 
advantages, to have full data available for producers in your area. Call your nearby 
Wilson dealer or send in the coupon below right away. 


e advan- 





2 DD ED ED EP EER... LL e&QGeaaea. — 
ntages of | Wilson Refrigeration, Inc., Department AM-1, Smyrna, Delaware. : 
yments to i ? Pk gn, ¥ | Rush information on Wilson's NEW Model Bulk Coolers. 

VV Leon 
be good ) 7 Nene mod 
e Class | BULK MILK COOLERS | Dairy aoe 
intention WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. | Address | 
SMYRNA, DELAWARE | Post Office ; eae | 
' Division, Tyler Refrigeration Corporation ALES AL LENE EL LL AITE LL LL AGILE ELI LIE APIA ELIA LEAL AP , 
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boiler 
break- 
| flowns ae 


with the.complete elimination of corro- 
sion at the water line in COLUMBIA’S 


*horizontal return tubular type boiler 


caused by 
Wiehi-taniial=) N 
Tellitig-mell-Ma re) 


design because heating surfaces are EDI 
corrosion 


completely submerged 
in Vertical-type 


boiler designs BER 


nf, = 


J. 


Columbia HRT boilers 
are now made in units with 2 to 60 
horsepower ratings . . . suitable for 
firing by gas, light or heavy oil, 
and for interchangeable firing 
by gas or oil. 





| Columbia Boiler Co. of Pottstown | 
| Pottstown, Pennsylvania, Dept. AM-36 | 
| Gentlemen: 
| Without cost or obligation, | want your new book | 

which details the successful formula of the | 
Columbia HRT Gas and Oil-Fired Boilers. | 

| 
| SE MII isco sccansnanacncenneddibnsnnidasaciadismnpsiinaniaielbadesipsaaniite | 
OE Eo Ree OE PRR eR | + 
| Big PERRO 16 cicccccsccsocsccsnscsecsesocesccscesconsncscscsocososescooes 
| My Pesition 16 ..0.00ccccccsecccoccocsscsrcvessessoccocsecsessessesosenecsess | 
ee 
COLUMBIA BOILER COMPANY OF POTTSTOWN e@ FACTORY AND OFFICES: POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA t 
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A SUMMARY OF ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


Page 30 


Statistics from a number of states substantiate a trend toward fewer fluid 
milk distributors. Does this mean that the small operator is on the way out? 
There is an indisputable drift toward larger units that is manifested in the 
form of mergers, purchases, and consolidations. Nevertheless, there also ap- 
pears to be room and opportunity for a well managed small operation with 
the emphasis on well managed. 


Can Small Plants Survive 


Some advantages that small plants can enjoy are the community good- 
will that comes to a local business operated by a local people, lower over- 
head, more personal relationships with employees and customers, and a more 
direct and closer supervision of the business operation. 


Most serious disadvantages are lack of capital, vulnerability to price 
wars, operational limitations, and lack of top executive talent. 

Conclusion is that small independents will continue, particularly in 
suburbs and towns. However, this survival will demand greater knowledge 
and better management than in the past. In short, the good small plant will 
live and flourish. 


Producing Bulk Tank Milk Page 52 

Professor Henry Atherton, University of Vermont, reports on careful 
studies of bulk milk tank operation. The author points out that some of the 
early claims for bulk tanks have not been justified while other claims have 
lived up to their expectation. He finds, however, that producers need to be 
educated and supervised, that the bulk tank, in itself, is no guarantee of high 
quality milk. The human factor is just as important as ever. Bulk tanks have 
placed renewed emphasis on good field work. 


Shipping Cottage Cheese Causes Problems Page 62 

Expanding markets invariably mean longer shipping time. Some plants 
have already reported difficulties of a quality nature as a result of this develop- 
ment. Results of a detailed investigation of the problem are reported in our 
Plant Clinic this month. Basic recommendations are intensified attention to 
the details of sanitation in order to avoid contamination of the product and 
provision for improved refrigeration, especially during the period of trans- 
portation. 


Page 48 


Several states have had regulations covering consumer grade labelling of 
butter in effect for a year or more. The author lists ten factors that must be 
considered if a grade labelling program is to be successful. Proponents of 


Consumer Grade Labelling for Butter 


CGL see it as a move toward “self-help” in the butter industry. Opponents say 


that brand labelling is a better method of accomplishing CGL is supposed to 
accomplish. 
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SELECTING ROUTE 
SALESMEN 


A long article, but an article 
worth every bit of the space it con- 
sumes, will appear next month on 
the subject of selecting route sales. 
men. The author is 2 working sales 
manager on the West Coast. He 
outlines in detail the procedures 
that should be followed in the se- 
lection of the right man for the 
job. This discussion is, without 
question, the best thing we have 
ever seen on the subject. 


® 
MILK MARKETING IN ENGLAND 


If we seem a little hipped on 
the exchange of ideas it is because 
we have studied enough history to 
realize that a society’s vitality varies 
directly with its commerce in ideas. 
A. A. Schock, Terrace Park Dairy, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota was in- 
vited to visit England by the Milk 
Marketing Board of that country. 
He has written a review of the 
British Milk Industry as he saw it 
which will appear in the April issue 
of the American Milk Review. 


THE ABCS OF LABOR 
RELATIONS 


In our January issue Paul Potter 
pointed out the need for manage- 
ment to improve its knowledge of 
labor and the techniques of negotia- 
tion. In our March issue we print 
some sound practical suggestions 
from a _ veteran with a_ proud 
record of good labor relations. Our 
April issue will carry the first of a 
series of short articles on practical 
labor relations. The first one has 
some sound information for you. 
It is the result of an interview with 
U. S. labor mediation and NLRB 
officials. 
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THE HAYNES MFG. CO. 


709 Woodland Avenue 


“PROFIT BUILDERS" 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Haynes 
No. 5 
CAN CART 


HANDLES 
10 GALLON 
MILK CANS 
WITH EASE 
Equipped with ball-bearing wheels 


with replaceable cushion rubber tires. 
Lightweight — only 12 Ibs. 


HAGNES 
'CARRY- 
BASKET" 


PROMOTES 
SALES 











Carry-Baskets make bottle carrying easy. | 
Eight Stock Sizes. 


HaAYgNeS 
RUBBER 


COVERED 
WRENCH 


Neoprene coated to prevent denting, 
nicking, scratching and marring of val- 
uable equipment. 

















“ROLL- 
EASY" 
TABLE 
CART 











Sturdily built in either all stainless 
steel or cadmium plated finish steel. 
Mounted on Roll-Easy Casters. 


it 


waynes | 
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HAYNES 
SNAP- 
HANDLES 


KING 


FOR 
HALF-GALLON AND GALLONS 


Available for most every size and make 


of Jug. A stainless steel spring locking 
clip positively secures handle to neck 
of jug. 


Haynes 
"SNAP-TITE” 
GASKET 


The perfect form-fit sanitary fitting 
gasket. Eliminates leaks and air. Made 


of Neoprene. Reuseable — long life. 


HAYNES 
“CUSHION 
SEAL" 





Flat NEOPRENE 
GASKET 





A low cost, sanitary fitting gasket 
that replaces the paper gasket. 





Haynes 
“ROLL- 


EASY" 
CASTER 





World Famous — designed and built 
to meet the exacting conditions of 





Dairy and Food Plant service. 





HagnNeS 
SNAP- 
HANDLES 


FOR HALF 
GALLONS 








Bottles are easy- 
to-carry with Snap- 
Handles. Snaps on 
and offeasily. Sturdy | 
and attractive, 

| 











"SPRAY" 


SANITARY 
LUBRICANT 





The only approved sanitary method 
of applying a U.S.P. Lubricant to Dairy 
and Food Processing Equipment. 





HAYNES 
"SLIP" 


CHAIN 
LUBRICANT 





Amazing low cost lubricant for con- 
veyor chains. Prevents chain wear and 
troubles. 





HAYGNeS 


“ROLL-EASY" 
CASE DOLLY 





Carries heavy loads with perfect ease 
and safety, Available in 6 standard 
as well as special sizes. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS WHICH ARE AVAILABLE ON EACH ITEM 
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These trucks are equipped with air agita- 

tion machinery. The half-horsepower com- 

pressor is mounted on the front end of 

the tank (lower left). The machinery can 

be mounted elsewhere on the tank, along 
its under-side, for example. 


This variation on air agitation shows the operator preparing to dip the tube through 
which air will come into the milk-filled tank. In this instance the compressor is stationary, 
mounted not on truck, but on plant wall (upper right). 
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HE PRINCIPLE of air agitation | * * 
to achieve mixing is not new. It sopee 
has been used to mix liquids or abov 
dry granular solids in food and chemi- om 
cal processing for several years. It has hin 
been applied to whole milk since the viens 
thirties although it made no general ei 
progress until after the war. eur 
“are 
What is air agitation? Reduced to 
its simplest terms agitation by air S« 
works the same way a child, blowing used 
through a straw, creates a turmoil in sors. 
a glass of milk. into 
In a milk plant an air agitation sys- ficia 
tem consists of a compressor that takes atel 
clean, oil free air, forces it through a ie 
filter, and then into the tank contain- — 
ing the milk to be agitated. The usual be | 
method is to introduce a 1%” stainless UPI 
steel pipe through the top of the tank, and 
near the end, and to run this verti- val 
cally to an elbow near the tank bot- tie 
tom, then through a horizontal pipe a 
running parallel to the tank bottom. es 
This horizontal pipe is drilled on the — 
underside with holes 3/16” in diam- ae 
eter set staggered at 30 degree angles A 
and spaced one to 15” apart. mill 
An individual compressor for each mpg 
tank is usually recommended. It is tom 
important that there be enough air witl 
holes in the perforated pipe so that rect 
entire output of the compressor can ess 
pass freely into milk. When this con- that 
dition exists the pressure inside the bull 
— 
This sketch shows th 
results of research in! 
the mysteries of the ¢ 
rection of flow of fivi 
milk under the infé 
ence of air press¥! 
coming from pipe (lorg 
black circle). 
Ma 
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air tube cannot exceed the pressure 
represented by the depth of liquid 
above the tube. Eight feet of liquid 
gives a pressure of approximately 3% 
pounds per square inch. Add to this 
a small friction drop through the fil- 
ter, piping and air holes, gives the 
normal compressor discharge which 
rarely exceeds 6 to 7 psi. 


Sometimes a central air source is 
used instead of individual compres- 
sors. This requires pumping the air 
into an air receiver tank at some arti- 
ficially high pressure, which immedi- 
ately doubles or triples the horsepower 
needed for the same amount of agi- 
tating air. In addition, this must then 
be put through a reducing valve to 
supply a steady pressure at each tank 
and then through an individual needle 
valve at each tank. A pressure switch 
is required to regulate the compres- 
sor. It is fairly obvious that the indi- 
vidual compressor for each tank, in 
addition to providing flexibility, is also 
a matter of economy. 


whole 
milk, evaporated and condensed milk, 
cream, ice cream mix, and mix con- 
taining fruits and 


Air agitation is used on 


juices. It is used 
with holding tanks both round and 
rectangular and on tank trucks. One 
company is marketing an air agitator 
that can be used to agitate milk in 
bulk tanks on farms. 


, 


Air agitation mecha- 
nisms are used in tanks 
of many shapes. In the 
cylindrical tank the per- 
forated pipe is laid in 
the center of the tank 
on the bottom. While 
conversions to air agi- 
tation have been slow 
since 1951, they have 
shown a steady in- 
crease each year. 


Agitation by air is 
applicable to tanks of 
all known shapes and 
sizes. Here is air agi- 
tation in operation in 
a square tank. Pipe 
through which air 
passes is perforated 
with 3/16” holes, set 
at 30 degree angles 
from one to 15” apart, 
depending on size of 
the tank. 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A 
MATHEMATICIAN TO FIGURE WHY... 


Canco adds up 
to more sales! 





No other milk package in the industry 
has these six sales-building features. That’s 
why it pays to sell your brand in the con- 
tainer with built-in shopper appeal . . . the 
Canco Snap Cap carton. It’s the one women 
really prefer . . . the carton they reach for 
first! Here’s why: 





Opens easiest— Just a flip of the snap cap 
and it’s open. No fuss—it’s easy on tempers! 


Closes easiest—Simply push down the 
snap cap. That’s all! It closes faster— 
easier —tighter. 

“Controlled pouring” — Milk pours even- 
ly .. . doesn’t gush out. That’s “‘controlled 
pouring” at its best. 

Stores better—Flat top, compact Canco 
cartons take up less refrigerator space and 





can be stacked one on top of another. 


Easiest for children to use—No wonder 
mothers prefer it. Children can serve them- 
selves. It’s so easy to use, thanks to the simple 
snap cap, controlled pouring, and Canco’s 
snug, compact shape. 


Fresh bright-white look — Housewives, 
grocers, package designers all agree the 
new bright-white Canco carton is a more 
inviting milk package. It says “fresh milk” 
. makes women reach for your brand. 
* * * 

Doesn’t it figure? If your present milk 
package doesn’t have all these easy-handling 
features that mean extra sales—talk to the 
man from Canco. 


Make sales grow— Package in Canco! 


9 AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


——aee 
- 
Fibre Container Department eo 
» 
The easy-to-open carton women really prefer! a 
——— a 
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EDITORIAL iL 





There’s No Mortgage On Brains 


O THE DAIRY INDUSTRY, so closely identified with individual 
communities and small business enterprises, this age of giants poses 
as profound a question as the industry has ever had to face. That 
question is simply this, “In an age of bigness can small business survive?” 


Ever since the delegates to the Constitutional Convention in 1787 
addressed themselves to the task of devising a government for the newly | 
created nation along the Atlantic seaboard, Americans have been debating 
the virtues and evils of bigness. Thomas Jefferson saw the perfect state 
as one made up of small independent farmers. Andrew Jackson brought 
to the Republic a concept of people as opposed to the Federalist doctrines 
of property popularly expressed in the phrase, “the rich, the well born, 
and the able.” 


But, though politically and socially small economic units may be 
preferable to large ones, the real issue is one of economic efficiency. If 
the large unit is more efficient, if it can produce more and better goods 
and services at lower cost than the small unit, it is difficult for us to believe 
that over a period of time the large unit will not emerge triumphant. 
The question cannot be decided in the halls of Congress. It must be 
answered in the market place. 


History offers abundant warning against the concentration of power. 
On the whole one must conclude that the small, independent business 
is a highly desirable part of our society politically and socially. Whether 
it is also desirable economically depends upon its ability to produce goods 
and services as efficiently as larger units. It should be recognized, we 
think, that there is no more virtue in smallness for the sake of smallness 
than there is evil in bigness because of bigness. The advantages and dis- 
advantages must be measured solely on the basis of contributions to 
society. Small business is not justified in asking for survival simply because 
it is small. It will survive or perish in direct relationship to its value. If 
it is good it will live, if it isn’t good it will die. 


The future of the small plants is in the hands of the men who run 
them. It is a matter of good management. Nobody has a mortgage on that. 
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WE'VE GOT HIM WHERE WE WANT HIM... 


LET’S KEEP HIM THERE 


Vitamin D fortification is essen- 





tial to the nation’s health. Dairies 


“2 
‘ should continue it not only as a 
public duty, but also as a service 
that brings profit and prestige. 
RICKETS 


Rickets in infants has been rare since 
1933, when the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition organized a program to 
encourage the production and use of 
vitamin D fortified milk. 

Today, because of that program, a 











vidual high proportion of bottled milk and 
‘ practically all evaporated milk are 
po fortified. Infantile rickets would be 
Phat prevalent in a short time if all pre- 
vive? ventive measures were suddenly 
abandoned. That is why the Council 
| 1787 | urges that the program be continued 
newly ' with unceasing vigor. 
bating To meet the standards set up by the 
- state Council in combating rickets, use 
‘ought Vitex Vitamin D Concentrate. The 
trir full resources of Vitex Laboratories 
. ‘inti are at your disposal to help you keep 
om, your vitamin D fortification on a 
profitable basis. You will find us ready 
| with a choice of superior products, a 
y & proved and powerful promotion pro- 
yy gram, and the uniquely skilled personal 
goods 4 service of your Vitex man. Get in 
elieve touch with him today. 
phant. ; 
"7 VITEX 
ees LABORATORIES 
siness 
1ether 
a A DIVISION OF °NOPCO) 
ol, we 
ness NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1 dis Harrison, N.J. 7 Richmond, Calif. 
C 1S- 
Pioneer Praducers of a Complete Line of Vitamin 
ns to Concentrates for the Dairy Industry 
cause 
‘ If VITEX AD NATURAL, Vitomins A & D from natura! morine sources 
1€ j VITEX AD SYNTHETIC. Vitamin A palmitate and pure crystolline D2 
VITEX VA. Vitamin D from natural morine sources 
UVO-CRYST. Pure crystalline vitomin D2 
NOTE. The above four ore emulsified 
Oo run in milk constituents of Grode A quality 
} ‘ NOPCO MULTI-MIX NO. 2, Thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, iron, iodine 
. that. in a lactose corrier 
NOPCOL DP. irradiated Ergosterol lvitamin D2) in propylene glycol 
' 
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Inu an Age of Giants 


Can The Small Plant Survive ? 


By NORMAN MYRICK 








During the thir- 
Ot Pian rordong Year NUMBER OF MILK PLANTS 
WE | began in 1943 the a : , 
eae a aati Connecticut Wisconsin New York 
fralahe ~~ = 1943 362 549 4,237 
plants in Connecti- 1944 344 539 3,823 
. cut dropped from 1945 334 529 3,620 
362 to 213. New 1946 303 554 3,552 
York State  experi- 1947 313 560 3,505 
enced a decline from 4,237 plants in 1948 291 553 3,318 
1943 to 2,993 in 1955. Wisconsin 1949 273 545 3,168 
reported 580 plants in 1940, 374 cane pod pod ooo 
slants in 1954. Scarcely a day passes . 
ee the circulation + rae 7 the 1952 ae? paid oe 
catia MAK Maks m 1953 248 411 2,945 
American Mil Review does not re- 1954 233 374 2,977 
ceive word of a merger or a sale, or 1955 213 2,993 





a notice that a firm has gone out of 
business. 

Although the statistics do not make 
entirely clear what has been taking 
place, on the basis of the best avail- 
able evidence one is led to the con- 
clusion that the decline in the number 
of dairy plants is the result of a trend 
toward larger units. The simple fact 
that fluid milk consumption rose from 
15 billion quarts in 1940 to 22% bil- 
lion quarts in 1954, a period during 
which the number of milk plants was 
declining, obviously means that fewer 
plants were processing and _ distrib- 
uting a greater total volume of milk. 


The trend toward larger units has 
followed three well defined paths. The 
most obvious has been acquisition of 
small units by larger units. This has 
been accomplished either by outright 
Most 
tacular has been the growth of Fore- 


purchase or by merger. spec- 
most Dairies, Inc. Other chain organ- 
izations both national and regional 
have expanded by the same method. 
A second course has been the merging 
of small units of comparable size into 
a single processing organization. In 
some cases a new firm has been cre- 


30 


ated such as the Reiter-Harter Dairy 
in Akron, Ohio formed by the merger 
of Reiter’s Dairy and Belle Isle Dairy. 
In other instances several small firms 
have banded together in order to 
establish a common processing plant 
while the identity of 
the individual distributors. The Dairy 
Center in West Springfield, Massachu- 
setts is an example of this technique. 


maintaining 


Finally, there have been some firms 
that have simply gone out of business. 
Their routes have been sold and their 
assets liquidated. 


The changes have involved busi- 
nesses of practically every conceivable 
size ranging from very large firms 
such as Philadelphia Dairy Products 
Western 


Company, whose annual business ran 


Company and Condensing 
into millions of dollars, down to two 
and three route enterprises. The over- 
whelming number of disappearances, 
however, have been found among the 
small plants. It is this fact, that raises 
the question, “Can the small plant 
survive?” 


The answer is quite simple although 
somewhat unsatisfactory. It is this: 
small plants will survive if they can 
process and distribute milk and milk 
products comparable in price and 
quality with those of their large com- 
petitors. The small independent may 
be socially desirable, but over a period 
of years the social desirability will 
bow to the economic facts of life. 


The 
second question: “Can the small plant 


issue, then, boils down to a 
compete effectively with the large 
one?” 


Competition in the milk business is 
joined in three fundamental areas. It 
is competition on the basis of quality, 
on the basis of price, and on the basis 
of service. The degree of importance 
attached to these three considerations 
will vary from customer to customer 
but very seldom will any other factors 
affect the decision to patronize. 


We know, for example, of a small 
firm that over a period of years built 
up a_ good, The 


strong business. 
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Why 56 Ford Trucks can bring 
new savings to your delivery work 





Most efficient performers On any route— 
new ’56 Ford Parce! Delivery units. 
Shown: P-350, new 8,000-lb. GVW. 


Cut operating costs with modern 
Short Stroke power! 


All Ford Parcel Delivery units are equipped 
with the new 133-h.p. Cost Cutter Six engine 
the only Short Stroke Six in any Parcel Delivery 
truck! This gas-saving, low-friction engine design 
gives you responsive power with the kind of 
operating economy needed for profitable multi- 
stop delivery work. 


Cut per-unit costs with up to 
450-cu. ft. load capacity! 


You get the capacity you need to plan longer, 
more efficient routes. Ford Parcel chassis take 
custom bodies with up to 450-cu. ft. loadspace. 
And they’ll carry more payload, too. The P-350 
model is now rated for 8,000 lbs. GVW; the P-500 
for 15,000 lbs. New high-capacity tubeless tires 
are standard. 





Save time and work 
with Driverized forward controls! 


Ford Parcels get the driver’s vote! Their con- 
venient controls, roomy working area and low step 
heights cut driver fatigue—cut delivery time, too. 
And now, Fordomatic Drive and power brakes are 
available at worth-while extra cost on all models 
... for still greater driving ease and time savings. 


There’s new safety, too: a deep-center Lifeguard 
steering wheel and driver-adjustable Orscheln hand 
brake (standard on P-500, low extra cost on P-350). 
For all-around savings, see your Ford Dealer! 
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MORE money-saving features! 


Ready accessibility of engine keeps service labor time and 
costs at a minimum. 


New 12-volt electrical system with low cut-in generator for 
faster starts, better performance. 

Free-turn valves, chrome-plated top rings, autothermic 
pistons and other long-life engineering features. 

Brake life increased up to 33% with new, thicker brake 
linings (P-350). New bigger brakes (P-500). 

New tubeless tires run cooler, give greater mileage, resist 
punctures and blowouts! 


Chassis-windshield models offered in 104”, 122” and 130” 
wheelbases for lower-cost body mounting. 











Sunshine Dairy in Paducah, Kentucky furnishes a good example of a quality advantage that 
it is possible for a small dairy to enjoy. Here Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Timmons show the 
excellent conditions for quality milk production that prevail on their 


, 


farm. 





Sunshine Dairy has 36 producers who are equipped 100 per cent with bulk farm tanks. 
Milk drawn under highly sanitary conditions gets the benefit of rapid cooling and stainless 





steel surfaces. It is a quality proposition all the way. 


The dairy worked very closely with Vernon Fiers, Executive Secretary of the Paducah Milk 
Producers Association. The result is a splendid supply of high quality milk. 
panies may have part of their milk produced under such ideal conditions but find it 
difficult to reach the point where all of it is produced that way. 
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large com- 


owner, who had created the business 
on the basis of quality and service. 
died. The business was taken over by 
a less talented relative. Almost im. 
mediately the quality of the product 
and the quality of service declined, 
Customer complaints mounted rapidly, 
Returns were sent out as fresh milk, 
Deliveries were made at later and 
later hours. Flavor deteriorated. But- 
terfat content was cut. It took just 18 
months for the business to go from 
prosperity to bankruptcy. 


When people buy dairy products 
they are buying taste and_ nutrition 
and they want to buy them as eco- 
nomically and conveniently as_pos- 
sible. Any milk distributor, large or 
small, who misses on any one of the 
three fundamentals would do_ better 
to tickle the hind leg of a kicking 
mule. 

Small plants can compete on the 
basis of quality. In some respects they 
have an advantage. The producers 
supplying a small dealer are often 
superior producers. This is especially 
true where marketing is done under a 
handler pool rather than a market 
wide pool. Small dealers usually have 
a high percentage of Class I usage 
which makes them attractive to pro- 
ducers. Secondly the supply of milk 
required by a small distributor can 
be furnished by a small number of 
producers. Because the number is 
small it affords an opportunity for 
closer personal contact, and _ better 
field work. Nearly all of the 100 per 
cent conversions to bulk handling that 
we have encountered have _ been 
among small and medium size plants. 
The most remarkable example of ad- 
justing production to market needs 
we have ever encountered was accom- 
plished by a smali energetic distribu- 
tor. There are dozens of examples of 
superb producer relations developed 
by small plants. The result of such 
relationships has invariably been a 
high quality raw material. 


In the processing operation there is 
no item of equipment with a signifi- 
cant bearing on quality that a small 
plant cannot afford. Sunshine Dairy 
in Paducah, Kentucky is an excellent 
example. This firm, processing in the 
vicinity of 6,000 quarts of milk a day, 
has a plate heat exchanger, a homog- 
enizer, a C.I.P. system, equipment for 
foam and odor control, storage facil- 


ities, in fact all of the equipment that 
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What they say about Thatcher: 


“THEY’RE THE BEST... 


that’s why we use Thatcher Botties.’’ 


VIF THATCHER GLASS 







WU WROE PALLY 


1 WN DERRY 





Oo wets 


+ ——Tre re 
i" er : Shenae: 


Declares 
O° barizB org Robert E. Armstrong, Pres. 
ee 


A. B. Munroe Dairy, Inc. 
East Providence, R. I. 





"| always buy Thatcher Bottles because | know | am buying the 
best," states Mr. Armstrong, president of one of New England's 
most modern dairies. "They give us more trips per bottle than 
any others we've used. In all the years I've done business with 
Thatcher | have never had to request an adjustment for any 
reason. | don't know how you could beat a record like that." 


BILLIONS OF MILK BOTTLES have been produced by Thatcher 
Glass in the past 7! years. You benefit from this unequalled 
bottle-making experience when you use Thatcher Bottles. Next 
time, specify them from your dairy supplier . . . or call the 
Thatcher sales office near you. 





Theodore R. Armstrong 
"Ted" 


It's good business to do business with... 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Elmira, N.Y. 





Factories: Elmira, N.Y., Jeannette, Pa., Streator, Ill., Lawrenceburg, Ind., Saugus, Calif. 


Sales Offices: Boston New York Philadelphia Columbus _ Rochester, N.Y. 
Detroit Chicago Louisville St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
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The tools for efficient production of high quality milk are just as readily available to 
small plants as they are to large ones. This is the processing room at Sunshiine Dairy 


where about 6,000 quarts go through the line each day. 


The photograph shows the 


defoaming and odor removing unit, the homogenizer, plate heater, and control panel. 
Not shown is the solution tank and pump for cleaning in place and the other mechanical 


' : 
c g equip nt. 


plant. 





one would expect to find in a large 
well equipped plant. It is on a smaller 
scale but it is all there. 


Even laboratory control is not be- 
yond the resources of a small opera- 
tion. It can be done by an outside 
laboratory or it can be done by people 
in the plant. Miss Avis Dickenson of 
Johanna Farms in Flemington, New 
Jersey described practical methods of 
setting up a laboratory for a small 
plant in the January, 1956 issue of 
the American Milk Review. We have 
run across several cases of father and 
combinations the 
recent graduate of a dairy technology 


son where son, a 
course, set up a small laboratory for 
quality control work as one of his first 
contributions to the business. 


Preserving quality during distribu- 
tion is a matter of growing concern 
among milk distributors. Here again 
the small dealer is not at a disadvan- 
tage. His trucks can be refrigerated 
just as easily and just as well as the 
trucks of his larger competitor. Often 
small dealers, because of close per- 
sonal contact with their men, can get 
to provide that 

which 


extra bit of 
the difference 
between a quality product on the 


them 


service means 


table and a product that lost its qual- 
ity on the door step. 


Small distributors are always local 
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This is an excellent illustration of a well equipped, well run small 
This firm can and does compete effectively. 


businessmen. Their employees are 


always local citizens. Identity with 
the community is an immense public 
relations asset. When it is combined 
with good or superior service it. is 
hard to beat. The recent study of con- 
sumer attitudes made at Suabedissen- 
Wittner Dairy in South Bend, Indiana 





Even such pieces 
vacuum pan are not beyond the reach 


of equipment as a 


of small plants. We have seen several 

firms in the small to medium size range 

that handle their own surplus in this 
manner. 


shows, with striking clarity, the vital 
importance of the routeman. One of 
the most highly significant conclusions 
contained in the report says, “Despite 
an expressed preference for glass bot- 
tles, the preponderance of such cus- 
tomers, 92 per cent, are accepting 
milk delivered in paper containers be- 
cause of a favorable attitude toward 
the dairy, its products, and the driver- 
salesmen serving them.” 


Price is an area in which it is 
thought that the large volume opera- 
tion has an advantage over the small 
plant. But even here a good small 
plant can compete on even terms. 
There are some dairy engineers who 
believe that it is possible for a small 
plant to be even more efficient than 
a large one. This, of course, depends 
on so many variables that it is impos- 
sible to generalize. The fact remains, 
however, that effective use of equip- 
ment and manpower can be ‘just as 
efficient in a small plant as it can be 
in a large plant, given the proper 
relation to 


volume — in productive 


capacity. 


Price wars are something else again. 
Wholesale business is also something 
else again. Large organizations usu- 
ally have greater financial resources 
and can stand the strain of a price 
war far better than their smaller com- 
petitor. It is one of the curious con- 
tradictions of the milk business that 
many, many of the unfortunate price 
struggles have started with small dis- 
tributors. As a matter of fact producer 
distributors, the smallest of the small, 
succumb most often to the false lure 
business 


of additional through the 


medium of a price cut. Those least 
able to meet the devastating stresses 
of a price war are far too often the 
instigators of the conflagration. 


If the small plant can compete eftec- 
tively in the fields of quality, price, 
and service, why has there been a 
decline in their numbers? There 
appear to be four principal reasons. 
These four reasons are lack of ade- 
quate capital, failure of management, 
inability to face rigors of competition, 
and old age. A fifth reason might 
be the attractiveness of financial in- 
ducements. However, the attractive- 
ness of an offer varies inversely with 


the condition of the business. 


For example, a small distributor 
who has reached the retirement age 
and who has no line of succession 
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This new Easi-Slide* condens- Schnabel’s patented slide-to door 
ing unit saves you valuable time mechanism reduces driver fatigue, 
and money. Unit slides into increases efficiency. Slight pull on 
full view for quick servicing. handle opens or closes doors. 


Patent Pending 
Two exclusive features in 


1956 Retail Milk Body 
by Schnabel 


; @ WORKSAVER When you buy Body by Schnabel your margin of 

) \ } profit goes up. That’s because Schnabel is first in engineering, first 

in craftsmanship, first in dairy transportation. Only Schnabel can 

\ offer you a slide-out condensing unit* that cuts servicing time by 

as much as half. And only Schnabel in 1956 can offer you an in- 

genious slide-to door mechanism that saves work for your driver at 

every delivery stop. You can’t afford to buy less than Body by 
Schnabel in 756. 

“Also available with am- 


monia or “over-the-road” Craftsmanship at its finest since 1860 
systems. 
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established is likely to be more inter 
ested in an opportunity to sell his 
business at a good price than a 
younger man who is in the process 
of building. 


Poor management and old age are 
probably the two most important rea- 
sons for selling out. There was the 
case of the distributor who took more 
out of the business than the size of 


the business justified. The money 
came out of the business at the ex- 
pense of sound depreciation. When 


the time came for replacement the 


a small dairy this is a rough problem 
indeed. Where good father and son 
combinations are operating the son 
usually assumes additional responsi- 
bilities as the father gradually relin- 
quishes the reins. There are 
such arrangements working out very 
There 


where the owner has made no pro- 


many 


successfully. are other firms 
vision for a managerial crown prince. 
When the owner-manager stops man- 
aging that is the end of the line. The 
plant may continue to operate as a 
unit but ownership is usually trans- 


will ask questions, will seek informa. 
tion, will probe for ideas, the medi- 
ocre and poor ones will just talk. We 
do not believe that any organization. 
large or small, has a corner on the 
information market. It is for that rea- 
than 


son more other that we 


believe there is a future for the well- 


any 


run small plant. 


There is nothing inevitable about 
the future of the small plant. The 
local character of the fluid milk busi- 
ness as it is presently constituted 
leaves plenty of room for well man- 





The most striking aspect of Sunshine Dairies is the eagerness 
with which President Lester Rector seeks new ideas. The picture 
shows Mr. Rector in the act of picking what few brains lie inside 
the rapidly balding head of the editor of the American Milk 
Review. Behind Mr. Rector are Mr. McClendon and Mr. Oswald 
of Creamery Package Manufacturing Company. The long experi- 
ence and knowledge of dairy engineering that these men possess 
was highly prized by Mr. Rector. Standing in front of the window 
is Mr. L. V. Timmons who shares his son-in-law’s avid interest 
in new ideas. That, plus a lot of hard work, is what makes 


— 


this organization as good as anything you will find anywhere. 





The ability to make effective use of family talent is an asset 
that small plants enjoy. At Sunshine Dairy the family is very 
much a part of the working organization. Seated at the desk 
on the right is Mrs. Lester Rector, wife of the President and 


co-owner. Mrs. Rector is in charge of the office. Standing are 
Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Timmons who, with the Rectors, are co- 
owners of the business. Mrs. Timmons helps her daughter 
with the office. Mr. Timmons helps in the plant. Seated on 
the left is Anna F. Moore, a neighbor, who works with Mrs. 





Rector and Mrs. Timmons in the office. 


capital was not there. It had gone 


ferred to a large organization that has 





aged small plants. However, there are 





down the depressing drain of poor the capital available to purchase the some factors on the horizon which 

management. business. There may be any number may alter the entire picture. One of ’ 
There was the thriving 12 route of young men capable and willing to these is the development of instant jj 

dairy whose owner had reached the ecome owner-managers but the finan- —_ milk powders. No one can say how 

setiecnnent age. He was ready to sell cial demands are beyond their re- extensive this factor will he. At the 

out. The question of selling or ont sources. The end result is another moment, however, the destiny of small ; 

selling fluctuated almost daily. A small independent added to the com- plants appears to be in the hands of 

change in the market, a problem in plex of a larger firm. the men who run them. The number 

the plant, an argument with labor But if a line of succession is the °F Plants will probably — a 

and the prospects of a quick sale and key to independence good manage- nemeneie oe . ie oot Oe 

the pleasures of retirement loomed ment is the key to survival. Good But the casualties will be among those 


bewitchingly inviting. A day or two 
of trouble free operation and he talked 
about sticking around a little longer. 


It becomes increasingly evident as 
one studies small plant operation that 
the establishment of a line of succes- 


sion is the key to independence. With 
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management, it seems to us, is com- 
posed of two things; one is the ability 
to organize and to delegate, the other 
is to make decisions based on the best 
available information. If there is any 
one characteristic that we have ob- 
served in with milk 
distributors it is this; the good ones 


our association 


who fail to provide for a line of suc- 
cession or to those lacking energetic, 
enlightened leadership. The opportu 
nity to live exists in abundance. But 
it will be meaningful only to those 
plants whose management has the 
ability and the will to drive for the 


bright promise. 
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a You don’t have to hire eight-armed workers to get your 

say how capping and sealing done on schedule—just install Seal- 
at the B Hood and get these two big jobs done simultaneously! 

of al Single -operation Seal-Hood caps and seals in one 

iands of swift impact. You avoid the operating expense of a 
onal separate hooder, eliminate bottle breakage and milk 

inue the loss. And the time saved leaves your workers free to do 
devel other important jobs. 

ng those During the capping operation, Seal- 

> of suc- | Hood machines never touch the pouring 

nergetic, | lip—nor do hands touch it in delivery. 

ot Your milk stays fresh from dairy to door- 

opportu y airy 

rice. But 

to those 

has the 
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DONT LET 


MULTIPLE CAPPING OPERATIONS 
CTEAL YOUR PROFITS! 


step. Moreover, your customers will welcome Seal- 
Hood's last-drop protection and easy-off, easy-on 
convenience. 


There’s still another big saving with Seal-Hood. Our 
standard lease includes complete machine maintenance 
by trained experts, at no cost to you. Damaged or worn- 
out parts are promptly replaced. 

Smart dairymen everywhere are getting efficient, low- 
cost production and bigger profits the Seal-Hood way. 
Write us today for the money-saving details on Seal- 
Hood and Seal-Kap closures. Or ask to have our repre- 
sentative call. 






AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION, 11-05 44th DRIVE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


Sul-Kod AND Seal Negd PROTECT TO THE LAST DROP IN THE BOTTLE 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The Meleshin Buttermaking Process 


By TERRENCE W. McCABE 


Agricultural Economist, Foreign Agricultural Service, 


port a process of making butter 
that is claimed to: 


RR von DAIRY technologists re- 


* Save 26 per cent in production 
costs over other methods. 

* Have superior keeping qualities be- 
cause of finer dispersion of moisture 
in the product. 


* Take only one-third the man hours 
to produce the same amount of 
butter through other methods. 

A series of papers appearing in 

Molochnaya Promyshlennost, a Rus- 


U. S$. Department of Agriculture 


sian technical dairy publication, has 
revealed this way of making butter. 
It is called the Meleshin process. 

The February 1954 article explains 
that the process, named after the in- 
ventor, was started in the Kurgan 
Creamery in May 1953. The butter 
processed included sweet cream but- 
ter, sour cream product, a chocolate 
flavored butter, and a fruit and honey 
butter. 


Kurgan, about 175 miles east of the 
Ural Mountains in Asiatic Russia and 
lying on approximately the same lati- 


tude as Moscow, is a city of more 
than 50,000 people in the heart of the 
Soviet butter the 
ezarist days Kurgan was noted for 
its butter. 


country; even in 


According to the Kurgan engineer, 
P. Nikulichev, author of the article, 
originally difficulties were encountered 
which were finally attributed to the 
incorrect setting up of the technical 
equipment. 

For one thing, the butter cooler and 
the scales as set up were too incon- 
veniently placed and interfered with 





DIAGRAM OF 


FIGURE 1 


Figure 1 shows the equipment of 
the Kurgan plant as it was originally 
set up under the directions of the 
dairy equiment suppliers. Figure 2 is 
the arrangement eventually arrived at, 
according to Nickulichev. The piece 
of equipment numbered 13 in Figure 
1 is identified as a cream cooler; its 
disappearance in Figure 2 is not ex- 
plained, but it is presumed it was the 
cooler with the faulty pipes and was 
discarded completely. The equipment 
identified in both figures as Number 10 
is the scales; number 11 is a writing 
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RUSSIAN BUTTER PLANT 


AT KURGAN 


— - ioees sic “ 
re 
ep 
1G ~ 
FIGURE 2 


desk; number 12 is described as the 
churn pump for buttermilk and num- 
ber 14 in Figure 2 is the shelf for 
packing materials. 

Buttermaking at the Kurgan cream- 
the of the 
plant was described by Nikulichev as 
follows: 


ery after reorganization 


First quality cream of 32—38 per 
cent butterfat was passed into the vat 
(1) and conveyed by centrifugal pump 
(2) into the “expelling pasteurizer” 
(3) where it is heated, during the sum- 
mer period according to Nikulichev up 


It is then directed 
to a separator (5) from which cream 
of 83—84 per cent fat content is ob- 
tained. It then goes into a two-sided 
water cooled tank (6) in which stand- 
ardization and cooling take place. If 


to 185 degrees F. 


the cream supply is heavy, the sup- 
plementary tank (7) is also used. 


The high-fat cream 
about 100 degrees Fahrenheit and 
then fed by centrifugal pump (8) into 
a butter cooler (9) where it is further 
cooled to 69—79 degrees Fahrenheit, 
depending upon the fat content. 


is cooled to 
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Pity the poor bacillus 
All that beautiful metal . . . and no place for bac- Next time you want a single fitting or a carload 
directed teria to hide in this mass of Cherry-Burrell stainless of them ...a short-length section of tubing or 
h cream steel pumps, sanitary tubing and fittings. thousands of feet... centrifugal or positive pumps, 
ag pump Y g g g P pump: 
whee discuss it with your Cherry-Burrell Representative 
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the initial routine of the plant. Fur- 
thermore, the pipes carrying cream to 
the tanks were too long, causing too 
rapid cooling and resulting in block- 
ages. The machines were also causes 
of inefficiency. Nikulichev complained 
that deficiencies in the aperture slots 
of the separator made it impossible to 
fix securely the upper plates. The 
The 
knives did not fit the cylinder walls 
properly and the butter came out 
lumpy and with a high air content; 
the standard Russian packing box, as 
a consequence, when filled often held 
less than normal content weight. 


drums of the cooler were aslant. 


After Nikulichey made a complete 
reorganization of the plant and equip- 
ment, the air content of the butter was 
reduced to 0.4-0.8 mm. per 100 grams. 
Continued observations are reputed to 
show that there is a lower air con- 
tent in the butter made by the Mele- 
shin method than in that processed 
in the usual way. 


Buttermaking at the Kurgan Cream- 
ery after reorganization of the plant 
was described as follows: 


First quality cream of 32-38 per 
cent butterfat is passed into a vat and 
conveyed by pump into the pasteur- 
izer where it is heated, during sum- 
mer period, according to Nikulichev, 
to 185 degrees F. It is then directed 


to what is described as a butter sepa- 
rator from which plastic cream (83-84 
per cent fat content) is obtained and 
put into a two-sided water-cooled tank 
in which standardization and cooling 
take place. 

The author here states that the but- 
termilk, apparently the skim milk from 
this separation, is directed to a sour- 
ing plant. The fat content of this milk 
fluctuates between 0.4 and 0.7 per 
cent. 

The high fat content cream, cooled 
to about 100 degrees F. by a centri- 
fugal pump, is then fed into a Mele- 
shin butter cooler where it is further 
cooled to 68-79 degrees F., depend- 
ing on the butterfat content. In the 
Meleshin cooler the fat in the globules 
become more viscous and the globules 
lose their elasticity and break, and the 
contents form droplets which gradu- 
ally increase in size and fuse to form 
a continuous buttermaking phase. The 
butter being put out by the cooler is 
kept, according to Nikulichev, at a 
temperature between 55 and 57 de- 
grees F. and is ejected in the form 
of a thick stream into a box of un- 
stated capacity. The butter is allowed 
to stand and is then smoothed and 
the contents pressed and sent to the 
refrigerator. 

The capacity of the operation is 
of the 


determined by the capacity 


separator and the cooler. The equip. 
ment in use at the Kurgan plant al- 
lowed a continuous output of from 
700 to 800 pounds of 83-84 per cent 
butterfat product per hour. The cost 
of buttermaking has been computed 
at 74 per cent of the cost of churning 
butter by other methods. 

A. Titov, of the All-Union Scientific 
Research Institute of Milk, in his paper 
stated that Meleshin butter contains 
moisture in a more dispersed state 
than heretofore possible and this ac- 
counts for the superior keeping qual- 
ity attributed to Meleshin butter. At 
temperatures of 45 degrees F. Mele- 
shin butter showed some deterioration 
in smell and taste, but still could be 
graded superior while churn butter 
had to be withdrawn from the experi- 
ment at the end of 60 days. Meleshin 
butter graded “superior” or “extra” 
grade at churning still graded “high” 
after storage for a year at 14 degrees 
F. while churn butter graded only 
“high.” 

Feoktistov, a member of the All- 
Union Scientific Research Institute of 
Dairy Industry, maintained that the 
Meleshin technological process pro- 
duction line occupies much less space 
and gives similar production with the 
expenditure of only one-third the man- 
hours required by ordinary churning 
methods. 








Labor Relations Should Not 
Be Limited to Bargaining Table 


There is almost no issue that men 
of good will, recognizing their com- 
mon interests, fortified with experience 
and judgment and an awareness of 
one another’s problems, cannot solve. 


Pickett’s 
philosophy of labor-management prob- 


This sums up Joseph A. 
lems. For more than half a century 
Mr. Pickett has been associated with 
Borden Farm Products in New York. 
In recent years he has been in charge 
of labor relations. 

It is Mr. Pickett’s that as 
time and conditions have changed, in- 


view 


dustry and labor have been drawn 
closer together, that the problems of 
one more and more are becoming the 
problems of the other. 
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Here are some of the ways Mr. Pick- 
ett suggests in which an atmosphere 
of harmony between management and 
labor can be created. 


The rank and file of union member- 
ship should be kept informed at all 
times of the problems of management, 
especially of the profit picture and 
labor’s role in keeping any particular 
company in a competitive position 
with others in the same industry. 


This can be done with the greatest 
force and effect by enlightened union 
leaders who pass their information to 
their members. 

Mr. Pickett feels it 
agement function to get union leaders, 


to be a man- 


themselves, who already understand 


the situation to pass along this under- 
standing to their union constitutents. 


As technological improvements in- 
crease the standard of living, they also 
bring temporary dislocations in which 
some people are hurt. 


Regardless of how well union and 
management get along with each 
other, the changes are going to come, 
says Mr. Pickett. How well the prob- 
lems of dislocation and job-loss are 
handled depends on whether manage- 
ment and unions have kept each other 
at arms’ length or have had a more 
friendly relationship. 

He calls for more frequent, social 
contact between labor and manage- 
ment people. Those contacts, he feels, 
should not be limited just to the bar- 
gaining table at bargaining time. 

This is not to say that either bar- 
gainer will be any less dutiful to the 
It does make for 
a better atmosphere for the bargain- 


side he represents. 
ing to proceed. 
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“Now a 4 hour job takes 45 minutes 





























































Mr. Granger gave us a perfect sum- e bd 7 
mary of bulk milk system results: “It with our bulk milk system 
only takes us three-quarters of an 


hour at the most to receive the same M F | G 
amount of milk that once required at says anager Car ranger 


least four hours. Cooling time is elim- Borden's Dairy Glens Falls N. Y. 
inated, too, because we receive the / / 


milk at 40° F. instead of at a much 
higher temperature. 

“But one of the biggest advantages 
is cleanliness. Before, it was impos- 
sible to avoid picking up dirt under 
the can rims. On rough roads, cans 
would lose their lids, and spillage was 
common. There was no way to elim- 
inate the problem until the bulk milk 
system came along. We’re completely 
satisfied . . . wouldn’t ever want to 
go back to cans.” 

Here is the low cost, modern way to 
handle milk, and bulk milk tanks and 
tankers made from USS Stainless Typical Stainless Steel milk tank on farm. 
Steel have been proving it all over the 
country. Send the coupon for our free 
booklet that will answer many of your 
questions about bulk milk handling. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 

TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The milk in this Stainless Steel tank truck 
is transferred at the rate of 70 gallons 
per minute into Borden’s holding truck. om, 


Agricultural Extension 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 5170 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


1SS STAINLESS STEEL 


ets « STRIP » PLATES * BARS + BILLETS + PIPE »« TUBES * WIRE + SPECIAL SECTIONS 
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DOUBLE CAPPING 





.. + for double consumer protection 

... and extra profit for you 

Wherever double capping Sealon goes, with it goes a successful 
selling story of increased business in home delivered milk. 


... here’s a paragraph so important a Sealright man 


wants to tell you himself how it can increase your deliveries. 


Sealright 


PLASTIC-COATED PAPER CLOSURES 


Oswego Falls Corp.—Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y.; 
Kansas City, Kansas—Sealright Pacific, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif.— 


Canadian Sealright Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
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DOUBLE FEATURE 


A FULL COLOR ANIMATED 
CARTOON ON THE HISTORY 
OF MILK — FREE TO YOU. 
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Inspection Periods Can Be Extended 
In Preventive Maintenance Systems 


F THIS DEPARTMENT seems to 

be preoccupied with preventive 

maintenance, there is a good rea- 
son for it. Preventive maintenance 
should be the biggest single item of 
expense in the maintenance of a fleet 
of trucks. It should amount for in- 
stance to substantially more than the 
But as the largest 
item of expense it represents the only 


substantial hand for the 


cost of repairs. 


means at 
maintenance man to reduce the over- 
all maintenance and operating ex- 
pense. 


Just to show how important journey- 
man fleet operators consider preven- 


tive maintenance the Transportation 
and Maintenance Activity of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers devoted 
an entire session to the subject at its 
recent annual meeting. Not only that, 
but the session which had the most 
desirable program scheduling was se- 
lected. 


The theme of this session was that 
preventive maintenance programs 
should be a dynamic thing — that is 
that it should never remain static. It 
must be constantly changed to meet 
changing conditions. It was apparent 
that the thing that is worrying most 
leet operators right now is the high 





labor cost. They are searching, grop- 
ing for means of making fewer inspec- 
tions at longer intervals without losing 
the effectiveness of the preventive 
quality. 

Militating in favor of stretching out 
the interval between inspections are 
better vehicles and better lubricants 
and in some cases better training for 
both mechanics and drivers. In order 
to provide more take home pay in 
the form of increased information for 
those present at the meeting, the prob- 
lem was attacked from three angles. 


Arnold Dach, Chestnut Farms 
Dairy, Washington, D. C. talked about 
the effect of new lubricants on stretch- 
ing out PM intervals. In 
attempt to stretch out the 
lubricating interval, Mr. Dach simply 
extended the period from 1,500 miles 


his first 


chassis 





OUTDOOR GARAGE 


Construction costs and im- 
proved 
truck examine 
the possibilities of outdoor 


bodies are causing 


operators to 


storage as a practical proposi- 
fleet 
actually keeping the trucks 
outdoors. This is particularly 
true of fleets in moderate to 


tion. Some supers are 


warm climates. Low temper- 
atures in the northern regions 
during the winter act so ad- 
versely on lubricants that the 
practice does not work out 
well there. Nevertheless, out- 
door garaging appears to be 
reasonable where the climate 
is right. 
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General Mills announces 


Oporntion Woistline 


to help you sell the growing 


market for low-fat milk! 


New “package” promotion plan, complete 
with store poster, special diet booklet, bottle 
collar, newspaper ad mats, and other mer- 
chandising materials, is designed to help you 
build sales with Vitamin A & D low-fat milk. 
Big market waits to be tapped! 


Low-fat milk consumption on the increase. 
Folks are drinking more low-fat milk (in one 
form or another) today than ever before. 
“Operation Waistline” is a promotion that will 
help you get more of this desirable business by: 
(1) converting dry milk users to fluid DANDA 
Fortified low-fat milk, and (2) enticing non- 
milk-drinkers back into the fold. 


New campaign aims at heart of market. 
This program goes right after that mass market 
of weight-conscious consumers who by-pass 
milk and all its goodness when reducing. Now 
you can get them back on the track with a 
common-sense plan for sensible weight reduc- 
tion that emphasizes milk—DANDA Fortified 
low-fat milk. 
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explain the promotion and gi 
ARPI Vitamin D, DANDA 
and Vitamin-Mineral Conce 


Write for copy of special promotion handbdok 
... tells all about “Operation W, e”’. Mur 
General Mills representative glad to 
‘yo prices on 
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MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


SUPPLIER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF VITAMIN CONCENTRATES FOR MILK FORTIFICATION 
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to 3,000 miles. 


using a multi-purpose grease. 


At the time he was 


The results of this arbitrary move 
were completely inconsistent. The er- 
ratic results showed a range of from 
1,800 miles to 4,000 miles before 
steering complaints indicated that lu- 
brication was needed. The most meas- 
urable results were steering stiffness. 


In an attempt to gain more con- 
sistent results which would obviously 
be necessary for reasonable shop 
scheduling a lithium base multi-pur- 
pose grease is being tried. This lubri- 
cant costs just a littke more money 
but the cost is negligible compared to 
the labor involved. Because the tests 
with the lithium base grease are not 
sufficiently advanced Mr. Dach hesi- 
tated to give any results but gave the 
impression that the outlook was favor- 
able. The purpose of adding the 
lithium to the lubricant during the 
blending process is to make it more 
resistant to water. Thus washing or 
street splash would affect the lubri- 
cated joint less. Personal contacts with 
other operators were reported as 
sounding favorable. 

Not content with this testing an- 
other experiment is going on. It is 
with a multi-purpose, lithium grease 
to which molybdenum disulfide has 
been 
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added. Brief tests again have 


The purpose of any 
preventive mainte- 
nance system is to 
keep the trucks in 
good operating con- 
dition with as little 
expense as possible. 
Inspections, however, 
are costly and in 
some cases may 
even create trouble 
through faulty work. 
Some fleet super- 
visors are trying to 
extend the inspection 
interval in order to 
reduce both cost and 
the chance of cre- 
ating mechanical 
failure. 


shown erratic results in a range from 
2,500 miles to 7,300 miles. The cost 
of this lubricant is considerably more 
but if the results can be made con- 
sistent it will more than pay its way. 


Outside contacts warned Mr. Dach 
that the molybdenum particles should 
not exceed 100 microns in size or poor 
Outside 
sources again reported favorable re- 


results would be obtained. 


sults in some cases up to 8,000 miles. 


In tests recently initiated the multi- 
grade oil of the 20W-40 grade showed 
a 4.5 per cent increase in gasoline 
mileage and a 26.6 per cent increase 
in oil mileage in six route trucks that 
The tests 
had not progressed sufficiently to de- 
termine the effect on engine cleanli- 
ness which would be one of the main 


were high oil consumers. 


factors in stretching out preventive 
maintenance inspection intervals. 


Engine Left In 


Abandonment of the practice of re- 
moving units such as engine, trans- 
missions and rear axles for overhaul 
upon predetermined mileages has paid 
handsome dividends according to Bert 
Ogden, Consolidated Freightways. At 
one time this operator determined the 
best he could by experience and rec- 
ords, a bogy mileage for each unit and 
when that mileage was reached the 


unit was removed to prevent its fail. 
ure on the road. Mr. Ogden confessed 
that he had been a strong supporter 
of this system. 

More recently he has been operat- 
ing on the basis of inspections using 
all the instrumentation he can get and 
unless there is something suspicious 
that shows up as a result of sight, 
smell, hearing, or instrumentation, the 
unit is left until the 
spection. One of the results is that 


alone next in- 
engine road failure decreased 45 per 


cent in 1954 over 1952. 


Case for Strong Inspection 

This of course, is a case for strong 
inspection and less rebuilding or re- 
pair unless it is clearly indicated by 
the inspection. Much of the advan- 
tage in this case came from the elimi- 
nation of quick failure after rebuilding. 
As long as men do the overhauling 
there will be some mistakes made and 
these in the rebuilding process cause 
sudden failure. By not overhauling so 
frequently, the number of sudden fail- 
ures was reduced. 

The change in system also resulted 
in an increase of 45 per cent in the 
mileage of transmissions between over- 
haul and the increase of 38 per cent 
in the mileage obtained from differ- 
entials. 

In commenting upon general tight- 
ening up of a preventive maintenance 
systems as a means of stretching out 
the inspection interval Joe Dolan of 
Burlington Truck Lines said that, the 
supervisor will not find anything 
startling when he does it. He will 
just find that he must put further em- 
phasis on the things the shop should 
have been doing all the time. Main- 
tenance is a mass of detail and with- 
out constant checking up there is a 
general sloughing off of the sharpness 
of performance. 

The lethargy even applies to the 
keeping of records and the use of 
instrumentation even when these two 
important maintenance tools are read- 
ily available. It all comes down to the 
fact that preventive maintenance is a 
job of keeping everlastingly at it and 
taking advantage of the technical ad- 
vances as they come along. 

And the advances are coming along 
rapidly. The ascending curve of con- 
sumer demand for quality products 
places an even greater responsibility 
The rapid 
growth of refrigeration is but one of 
the new innovations that complicate 


on the fleet supervisor. 


life in the garage. 
§ £ 
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=, DIVCO NOW HAS A MODEL TO FIT 
=| YOUR EVERY RETAIL REQUIREMENT 
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den fail- 1003,” WHEELBASE Your Divco dealer will explain the 
difference between the three models of this size. You can 
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t in the regular 4 cylinder engine or Super 4 depending upon 
on route length and specific case capacity needs. 
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115” WHEELBASE Two models... one with rated capacity 
of 80 cases, the other with rated capacity of 100 cases... 
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127'2” WHEELBASE For semi-wholesale or large retail 
routes choose this model with new squared-up body ...ac- 
tually 120 to 150 cases. Available with such factory-installed 
features as booster brakes, Super 6 or regular 6 engine, 
dual rear wheels and power operated bulkhead doors. 
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74 Study aud AAualyss of 


Consumer Grade Labeling 


— = 
Che apparent una- 


with 
various compulsory 


nimity which 


regulations providing 





for grade labeling of 
= butter have passed a 
number of state leg- 





islatures suggests a 
victory for the advocates of consumer 
grade labeling. One for the 
unanimity has been the silence of the 
opposition. This leads to the possibly 
erronious assumption that all is well 
with the idea and the law, that it is 
entirely acceptable to the butter in- 
dustry. 


reason 


A detailed study of consumer grade 
labelling has resulted in the compila- 
tion of ten prime factors that must be 
applied to any state grade labeling 
law when considering the potential 
success of the law. Lack of applica- 
tion of any or all would result in the 
ultimate failure of such a program. 
States now having CGL should con- 
sider these 10 points and, where nec- 
essary, should rewrite the law inserting 
as many of these factors as may have 
been overlooked in the initial introduc- 
tion and passage. Parties considering 
CGL should most certainly study these 
10 factors and should apply them from 
1 to 2 years before actually introduc- 
ing the law for passage. Such action 
would permit workability before actual 
enforcement. 


Self-help Program 

Advocates of CGL feel that grade 
labeling is the first “self-help” program 
accepted by the butter industry in the 
past two decades. If CGL proved suc- 
cessful to the highest degree, it could 
be a direct for further “self- 
help” program developments at the 
local level. One of the basic intents 
of CGL is to get “bad” butter off the 
market. If successful, it would rid the 


basis 
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By EDWIN A. GIERMAK 


Edwin A. Giermak is 
The Marketing Association of America. 


Manager of 


market, of the type of butter that has 
damaged consumer acceptance, turned 
it directly to other spreads, and thus 
reduced the per capita consumption of 
butter to recent all time lows. Through 
the application of sound and advanced 
grading principles at all levels, and 
the use of excellent consumer educa- 
tional policies, it is believed that a 
demand will be created for finer qual- 
ity butter and for more butter as well 
as quality consciousness at all levels 
of the butter industry. “Brand name 
labeling,” as advocated by some seg- 
ments of the butter industry, is an in- 
complete answer. Only 1 out of 16 
pounds of butter being marketed to- 
day is brand graded under officially 
designated standards. Futhermore, im- 
provement of that ratio has been slow 
as a result of lack of interest in brand 
labeling under designated rules. 


Opponents or objectors to CGL in- 


sist that grade labeling on a compul 


sory basis would result in excessive 


control. They point to the probability 
of continued upgrading by the labeler 
due to lack of grading and inspection 





knowledge and possibly the failure of | 


integrity during grading. Butter, it is | 


argued, being an extremely perishabk 
product, cannot be graded at one 
point, or at one time with the absolute 
that it will retain its finer flavor quali- 
ties at another point or at the time of 
sale because of possible manufacturing 
or handling defects. The answer to 
grade labeling is the use of “brand 
labeling” organization 


wherein each 


promotes the use of its brand and 
advertises that 
brand and controls its quality factors. 
Lack of 
labeling laws makes complete applica- 
tion difficult. 


distributes and/or 


unity among various. state 


The 10 factors are not listed in any 
strict order of procedure but atten- 
tion is earnestly called to the Ist and 
10th factors as being the most vital. 
that these 
fully applied when 


It must be remembered 


factors must be 


considering the potential success of 
CGL and that lack of application o 
any or all ultimate 


would result in 


failure of the various CGL laws. 


FACTOR 1. Each creamery operating under 
CGL law must make application, 
accept and fully pass the mini- 
mum plant specifications inspec 
tion as proposed by the USDA 
in the Federal Register publico- 
tion (7SFR Part 58) of August 
10, 1955. Furthermore, each 
plant passing this minimum in- 
spection must continue its im- 
provements and at all times 
remain fully approved. (Copies 
obtainable from the USDA, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


A program of plant inspection 
and institution of corrective 
measures where necessary would 
assure at least a reasonable de- 
gree of product stability. Such 
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EXCLUSIVE ! 


These new Lily* Nestrite Containers 
can now be capped with one lid size . . . and 
in your choice of paper, plastic or metal. Eliminate 
expensive changeover time in automatic capping 

.. . reduce storage space. And save money by 
ordering larger quantities of one lid size. 
Available also in special print. 


What's. more, you benefit from all the other Lily 
advantages. Overall Lid for trouble-free operation — 
snaps on, snaps off. Rigid-rolled rim adds to rigidity — 
especially worthwhile in either automatic or manual 
Capping. Precision engineering keeps flavor in. . . 

flair keeps air out . . . prolongs shelf life. Double-wrapped 
sidewalls protect contents from rough handling in 
transit, in store, in home, in plant. 


Whether it’s cottage cheese, yogurt, or sour cream — 
these new Lily Nestrites will help you boost the sale 
of your product! A Lily representative will 

gladly give you further information. 


LILY-TULIP CUP 
CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago * Kansas City * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of: Seattle * Toronto, Canada 


12 07. 
container 


8 07. 
container 
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FACTOR 2. 
FACTOR 3. 
FACTOR 4. 
FACTOR 5. 
50 


plant surveys would disclose de- 
ficiencies in equipment, proc- 
esses, grading and inspection 
policies and would suggest im- 
provements which would result 
in finer butter being manufac- 
tured at such inspected and ap- 
proved plants. 


Strict and absolute enforcement 
of present laws, or the enact- 
ment of new state laws which 
would prevent the acceptance 
of class 3, cream, of the stale, 
metallic, yeasty, putrid, cheesy, 
weedy, onion, and moldy classi- 
fications. 


In most instances undesirable 
butter flavors result from the 
acceptance of raw material of 
the 3rd or reject classification. 
Such acceptance is usually made 
on the inference that, unless ac- 
cepted, it will be taken to a 
competitor with the results that 
a patron is lost. That is often 
true, but in such a case nothing 
too important is lost consider- 
ing the quality and the dam- 
aging effects of such an 
acceptance. 


The organization of effective 
and continuing grading ses- 
sions. Meetings should be held 
frequently (at least monthly) 
under the guidance of properly 
qualified personnel to instruct 
all creamery managers, butter- 
makers and secondary person- 
nel in the important facts and 
procedures of butter grading. 


Present methods of having 
grading instruction every 3 or 
4 months is undesirable and 
ill advised. Butter grading is 
difficult and requires diligence, 
attentiveness and experience. 
Monthly sessions with local con- 
ditions and techniques consid- 
ered would aid immeasurably 
toward finer grading knowl- 
edge. The intricacies of butter 
grading are eased considerably 
at the manufacturing level when 
the manufacturer witnesses and 
grades the incoming raw mate- 
rial which eventually ends up 
in the finished product. The 
judgment of grade most cer- 
tainly must be influenced by 
that knowledge. 


Authorized parties, either state 
or private, collect samples at 
each creamery at least once 
each month, arriving unan- 
nounced. Butter currently being 
made as well as prints on hand, 
should be sampled. Samples 
should be delivered to labora- 
tories for official grading and 
complete analysis, including 
WIA. Results coded, published 
and investigated when in viola- 
tion. 


Larger state appropriations to 
enforce the law, more qualified 
inspectors, finer scientific labo- 
ratories, greater educational 
dairy programs and activities at 
all levels, including greater sup- 
port to our state dairy colleges 
for CGL efforts, are necessary. 
Dairy advances have been slow 
due to restricted funds in many 
states. Larger appropriations 
would allow for greater and 


FACTOR 6. 
FACTOR 7. 
FACTOR 8. 
FACTOR 9. 


more interested state coverage 
of buttermaking and problems 
‘of CGL. 


After a probational period, all 
violations of the state CGL laws 
hould be punishable according 
to rules and regulations. Viola- 
tors should be listed in state 
registers. A copy should be 
mailed to each member of the 
dairy industry in the state. 





A law without strict applica- 
tion against violati is use- 
less and encourages a negligent 
attitude and further abuses. The 
issuance of “holding orders” 
against butter discovered in 
serious violations is an excel- 
lent means of bringing about 
corrective means. 





Enforcement of regulations call- 
ing for plant grading of butter 
for CGL only after the butter is 
at least 48 hours old, rather 
than grading immediately after 
churning. 


Research has proven that but- 
ter flavors and qualities change 
within the first 48-hour period 
after manufacture. Such a de- 
lay in grading would allow 
butter to settle in the cooler and 
attain the flavor that is gener- 
ally noted as varying from 
churn fresh butter. Withholding 
such a grading for 48 hours 
would also allow for a compari- 
son of gradings with other 
churnings. 


Extensive educational policies 
designed to acquaint the con- 
sumer and retailer with proper 
handling and storage proce- 
dures, would aid immeasurably 
in affording butter the maxi- 
mum protection. Dating or cod- 
ing of labels and/or cartons to 
insure turnover should be re- 
quired. Efforts directed to ad- 
vance the policy of uniform 
CGL laws among states desir- 
ing grade labelings should be 
undertaken. 


Advertising directed to the con- 
sumer regarding butter han- 
dling uses, and care is vitally 
important. Cartons and parch- 
ment wrappers contain much 
blank space. Such areas could 
very easily be used for sound 
advertising policies on CGL. 
Space on large cartons contain- 
ing printed butter could be used 
to convey vital information on 
handling, storage, and turnover 
to the retailer. 


Regulations should require that 
each plant have an adequate 
supply of wrappers and/or car- 
tons stating the varied grades 
according to state rules. Also 
manifests and bills of ladings 
properly stating grades of but- 
ter being shipped inter or intra 
state should be required. Such 
procedures would insure accu- 
rate records and a-counting of 
all disposed butter. 


Such regulations would insure 
labels being available for all 
conditi The insist that 
varied labels be made avail- 
able as a part of each plant's 





FACTOR 10. 


inventory is based on the as. 
sumption that varied quality 
butter would be produced and 
that labels should be available 
for use. Direct contact with six 
of the leading carton and wrap- 
per manufacturers disclosed that 
absolutely no orders for UNDER. 
GRADE wrappers or cartons 
have been received or filled by 
them in the past and no orders 
are on hand for future delivery, 
The only presumption that can 
be reached is that such UNDER. 
GRADE quality butter is being 
packaged under a higher qual- 
ity classification because of the 
lack of properly designated car. 
tons and/or wrappers or that 
the butter, as bulk, leaves the 
CGL state for other locations 
and markets. Further analysis 
of this fact supports both state- 
ments. No doubt other quality 
classifications are being abused, 
as well, due to lack of a com- 
plete inventory. Abuses of Fac- 
tor 10 can also be reviewed 
within the scope of Factor 9. 


Integrity in grading by all per. 
sonnel at all levels. Grading on 
actual quality rather than per- 
sonal desires or financial ad- 
vantages. 


This factor is most important, 
for it calls upon all graders 
working under CGL to apply 
the utmost in sincerity and the 
use of absolute integrity. Cer- 
tainly all previously listed fac- 
tors would be greatly jeopard- 
ized if this factor was ill 
applied. Grading should be 
done with the intent of insur- 
ing that the consumer receives 
the quality stated on the wrap- 
per or carton. The best rule of 
thumb under such a factor 
would be that “when in doubt 
about a grade, allow the con- 
sumer the benefit of the doubt.” 


Many adversaries of CGL have 
agreed that these ten factors correct 


or attempt to correct many discrep- 
ancies in CGL. They also agree that 
the application of these factors either 


to CGL or other dairy programs, such 


action would advance the butter in- 


dustry. 


If CGL 


possesses merit, as many 


claim, and could be the basis to ad- 


vance the butter industry as a self- 
help aid at the state level, then greater 


unity should be displayed to 


give it 


a chance to succeed. 


If, after due process and application, 


it is discovered that for many serious 


reasons CGL is unoperative, impos- 


sible or impractical, then repeal can 
be introduced at various state levels. 


However, the basic fact remains, the 


butter industry cannot remain adverse 


to change. 


It must attempt some self- 


help programs, be it CGL or some- 
thing else, directed to aid our industry. 
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The ICE BANK COOLER 
that outperforms them all 


Milk is cooled to below 38° in less than one hour 
There's NEVER any FROZEN MILK because the milk 
is cooled with ice water. 


wre | 


DARI-KOOL with its large reserve ice bank can 
operate on low cost ‘‘off-peak"’ electric rates. Farm- 

proven, guaranteed DARI-KOOL's are sold and 
. ea 


he T serviced everywhere 
— , Also aveilable io 4 MEETS ALL 3A SANITARY STANDARDS 


100, 150, 200, 250, 400, 500 For information wri 
‘ ‘ ’ ’ P t 
600 and 700 -gallon capacities. rite Dept. 44 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1444 E. Washington Avenue, Madison 10, Wis. 


Distributed in Canada by BEATTY BROS., LTD, Fergus, Ontario 









Shown chove, 


DKS-300 (300 
gallon capacity ) 
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BULK COOLING CAN PRODUCE 
IMPROVED QUALITY MILK, BUT YOU'VE 
GOT 10 WORK AT IT SAYS THE AUTHOR IN THIS 


Report on Bulk Tank Studies 


Recent reports of 
bulk tank studies 
We | have been presented 


fealche in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light than 


« those published sev- 








eral years ago. We 





are all familiar with 
the widely publicized thesis that bulk 
milk cooling tanks on farms would 
solve the quality problems of our na- 
tion’s milk supply. Likewise, nearly 
every one was feeling sorry for the 
“small” farmer who was sure to go 
would be forced 
either to put in a bulk tank or be 
squeezed out of his market. 


broke because he 


realize that the almost 
completely favorable reports on the 
effect of bulk tanks on our milk qual- 
ity were somewhat optimistic. Again, 


Today we 


we also note that few, if any, of those 
who have installed bulk tanks would 
ever go back to the can svstem of 
milk cooling. To my knowledge, no 
one has gone broke because he was 
forced into buying a bulk tank. Rather, 
most of the farmers will privately ad- 
mit that they will have their tank 
paid for well ahead of expectations. 


We must all recognize that this new 
system of milk handling has features 
which can materially improve the 
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By H. V. ATHERTON 








Henry V. Atherton is Assistant Professor of Dairy Manufacturing 
at the University of Vermont. Professor Atherton and his colleagues 
have been making detailed studies of farm tanks since 1953. “We 
should be conscious,” says he, “that too many advocates of bulk han- 
dling have forgotten (or ignored) the human factor in milk production 
and, on the other hand, forgotten that many of the problems asso- 
ciated with milk cooling develop extremely slowly.” 








quality of most of our present milk 
supply. We should, however, be con- 
scious of the fact that too many advo- 
cates of bulk handling have, on the 
one hand, forgotten (or ignored) the 
human factor in milk production and, 
on the other hand, forgotten that many 
of the problems associated with milk 
cooling develop extremely slowly. 
Thus, the substitution of a new tank 
and new cooling system for an old 
tank-old can system has resulted in 
early, enthusiastic reports of experi- 
ences with this new system before 
some of the problems of the old sys- 
tem have had time to become reestab- 
lished. We must also be reminded 
that independent research on bulk 
tanks came only recently and so most 
of the early studies were presented 
by people who either wanted to sell 


bulk tanks or bulk milk. 


Our own studies on bulk tank milk 


have continued since 1953. We have 
been very fortunate in having several 
commercial routes near at hand and 
have had wonderful cooperation from 
bulk tank owners through the whole 
northern part of the state. There are 
at least eight different makes of tanks, 
including both Direct Expansion and 
Ice Bank types, installed on nearby 
farms. They range in size from 6) 
gallons to 1,000 gallons with the ma- 
jority being in the range of 150-300 
gallons capacity. Both daily and EOD 
pickup systems are used — usually de- 
pending on how long it takes the 
farmer to fill his tank. 


Improved Quality Questioned 


As I intimated earlier, the eatly 
claims of generally improved quality 
through bulk tank installations are not 
borne out in our studies. Some aspects 
of quality on some farms show im 
provement but there is no ov erwhelm- 
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found effect. 





The impact of the farm tank on the pattern of production has had and will have pro- 
Despite the economic problems involved, however, few farmers would go 


back to the old system. 


ing evidence of completely improved 
quality. We found a definite improve- 
ment in milk flavor for the samples 
as a whole since bulk tanks were in- 
troduced. A comparative study (1) 
was made of approximately 175 indi- 
vidual deliveries of 18 patrons under 
1952 with 


the deliveries of the same 18 patrons 


can cooling conditions of 


under the bulk cooling system in the 
This study 
showed that 77% of the samples were 


same months of 1954. 
without serious flavor defects in 1954 
as compared with only 60% scoring 


38 or above under can cooling condi- 
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Farm tanks are not a four lane highway to better milk. The truck driver is not a fieldman, 
says Mr. Atherton, pointing out that more, rather than less fieldwork is required. 


tions of 1952. However, we also found 
that approximately 1/3 of the farms 
studied produced poorer flavored milk 
in 1954 than in 1952. Likewise, about 
1/3 of the farms are producing milk 
with higher SPC now than in 1952. 
These results are not surprising in 
view of a recent memorandum from 
the New York State Department of 
Health. (4) This report notes that, in 
general, bacteriological quality of bulk 
tank milk “compares very favorably” 
with available data on quality of milk 
in cans. However, it appears that a 
significant number of New York farms 


with bulk tanks are still having trou. 
ble meeting the state’s bacterial stand. 
ards for raw milk of 200,000/ml. 
Heat resistant counts, at present, 
seem much lower than those frequent. 
ly encountered under can conditions, 





What the picture will be in the fu. 


ture we can not say but, in the 
absence of contrary data, I am assum. | 


ing the bacteriological 
pasteurized milk is probably better 
under tank than can systems. We are 
getting some stone buildup on the 
tanks but so far this hasn't affected the 
HR counts appreciably. This may not 
We'll just have to 
wait and see—or adopt some system 


always be true. 


of cleaning which prevents stone for- 
mation. Some other aspects of milk 
quality such as cream volume and 
protein stability seem to be definitely 
inferior under the tank system than 
under can cooling. We have some pre- 
liminary information to indicate com- 
plete justification for EOD pickup. 
This data is to be completed and pub- 
lished during the coming year. 


Variations in Control Procedures 

An extremely important factor in 
evaluating bulk tank literature is the 
matter of how milk was handled and 
analyzed prior to bulk tank installa- 
tion. We in the East perhaps do not 
realize how our present methods dif- 
fer from those in other parts of the 
country. For instance, New England 
has used a 32° C. incubation tempera- 
ture for SPC for years while the vast 
majority of laboratories in the rest of 
the country have used the 35° C. tem- 
Dairy 


well aware that 


perature. bacteriologists are 
counts made after 
32° C. incubation reflect the presence 
of the psychrophilic species — those 
organisms capable of growth at refrig- 
eration temperatures—while the same 
organisms do not grow during 35° C. 
Thus, counts reported 
from elsewhere in the country fre- 


incubation. 


quently exclude those organisms which 
are most important in the rapid cool- 
ing by bulk tanks. We in New Eng- 
land have had to control the psychro- 
philic contamination for years to keep 
within bacterial standards. 

As another example, New England 
dairy interests resolved the problems 
of conversion to mechanical refrigera- 
tion in the 1930’s. A recent report 
from Minnesota (2) stated “The inter- 
est in bulk handling continued to grow 
among our own 4,000 producers, and 
their interest was accelerated in 1953 
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JUST OFF PRESS! 


A VOLUME OF 

ESSENTIAL PACKAGING INFORMATION 
e Packaging and storage costs of fluid milk 

e Delivery costs for retail operation 

e Analysis of all packaging information 

e Time distribution of plant men to activities 

e Proper allocation of certain plant costs to products 

e Route drivers and expense—wholesale and retail 


e Time-study breakdown—filling, capping, change-over, 
Start-up, etc. 


e Consumer attitudes—glass versus paper containers 


WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


If you have any interest in retail milk distribution, you owe it 
to yourself to carefully study these illuminating facts which 
have been gathered carefully and objectively, and evaluated 
from many points of view including that of the dairy industry. 
Here you will have a guide to help you nail down your own 
cost and marketing factors. 
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Milk Packaging for 
Retail Distribution 


Edited by Dr. Clyde W. Park 
CONTRIBUTORS: 


Ernst & Ernst, nationally recognized cost accountants 
Charles Roberts Associates, marketing research 


COMMENTATORS: 


Dr. Ira Gould, Chairman of Department of Dairy Technology, 
Ohio State University 

Dr. Elmer F. Baumer, Professor of Agricultural Economics, Ohio 
State University 


Now for the first time, a scientifically thorough investigation on the 
packaging of fluid milk for retail delivery provides a fact book 
that you can apply to your own dairy operation. 

Here’s a complete picture of a typical dairy’s experience in 
packaging milk and distributing it to a representative community. 
For milk producers, dairy operators and the general public, the 
detailed, side-by-side comparison between an all-glass and an all-paper 
operation explains many of the factors that enter into the costs of 
processing and distributing fluid milk in retail. 

In observing the experiment and insuring that all factors were 
weighed in their proper relationship, Dr. Ira Gould, Chairman of 
the Ohio State University’s Department of Dairy Technology and 
Dr. 
Ohio State University, have helped to clear up widespread mis- 


Elmer F. Baumer, Professor of Agricultural Economics at 
understanding in the dairy industry on milk packaging and distri- 
bution methods. 

The consumer attitude study, conducted by the research firm of 
Charles Roberts Associates, sheds new light on the importance of 
consumer opinion in the use of different packaging materials. 

Long a baffling problem on how to identify and allocate cost 
factors for each of the two packaging methods, the nationally rec- 
ognized cost accounting firm of Ernst & Ernst has provided an 
accurate picture of cost factors, some of which can be projected to 
your own retail milk operation. 
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by the new USPH Code and Recom- 
mendations which required that all 
Grade A milk must be cooled to 50 
when delivered to the plant. Approxi- 
mately 46% of our producers are still 
cooling with well water and would 
have to buy mechanical coolers to 
meet the new cooling requirements.” 
Certainly, then, we must conclude that 
improving the quality of milk in the 
Eastern markets is an entirely differ- 
ent matter than improving that pro- 
duced under the aformentioned 
conditions. 


In addition to our quality studies, 
we have had the opportunity to ob- 
tain other information on tank opera- 
tion which may be of interest. 


Better Field Service Needed 

We have become increasingly con- 
scious of the need for increased field- 
work in a bulk tank operation. We 
must remember the farmer has taken 
on a lot of new responsibilities in con- 
verting to the bulk tank system. He 
needs considerable education — and 
guidance — and reminding — in order 
that he does not take these responsi- 
bilities lightly. In many cases, clean- 
ing and sanitizing of bulk tanks are 
being relaxed too much. Farmers need 
to be made acquainted with proper 
management procedures that result in 
good milk flavor. Many times, he just 
needs a pat on the back—and the 
knowledge that someone is interested 
in his operation. In one widely- 
publicized Connecticut operation, it 
was reported (3) that “company field- 
men visited the farms in this project 
more frequently than once each week.” 


The truck driver cannot be expected 
to serve as the creamery fieldman. He 
has neither the time nor the training 
(in most cases) to do effective field- 
work. He is, of course, responsible 
for getting proper weights, samples, 
and temperatures. We cannot expect 
him to do flavor work for us. Few of 
the off-flavors are sufficiently volatile 
at the colder temperatures of bulk 
tank milk to detect their presence by 
smell alone. Few drivers are willing 
to taste raw milk at each farm. Thus, 
to avoid off-flavors other than feed 
and possibly unclean or “buggy,” we 
must have a preventive program which 
necessarily involves a lot of fieldwork 
—both by creamery fieldmen and our 
Extension personnel. 

Recording thermometer studies 
which we conducted 


have indicate 
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either ice bank or direct expansion 
systems if properly operated, are cap- 
able of cooling milk well within the 
legally permitted time. Therefore, we 
are not making recommendations 
either for or against either type of 
tank. 





Extensive sampling showed weak points 

as well as strong points in the bulk meth- 

od of handling milk. Variations in test- 

ing procedures, however, must be con- 

sidered carefully when making compari- 
sons on a regional basis. 


Our studies indicate bulk tank own- 
ers can expect a lot more maintenance 
troubles now than when they had can 
coolers. Nearly every tank we have 
studied has required some mainte- 
nance calls. The most frequent cause 
of trouble has been loss of Freon and 
consequent lack of refrigeration. How- 
ever, owners have reported a surpris- 
ing number of motor and control 
failures within the first few years of 
Early in our studies 
we found we couldn't rely on the tank 
thermometer. Our recording thermom- 


tank operation. 


eter charts also show that many units 
have such poorly adjusted tempera- 
ture controls that wide fluctuations are 
noted in holding temperatures from 
day to day. Any farmer should be 
advised to assure himself of depend- 
able local service before buying his 
tank and then make use of this serv- 
ice when adjustments are needed 
rather than attempt to regulate the 
controls himself. We have also been 
made aware of troubles at some farms 
that had tanks installed prior to their 
approval by the State. They then had 
to go to a lot of bother getting an 
unsuitable tank replaced. 


Information obtained in our studies 
indicates the early suspicions that bulk 


tanks were giving troubles with rancid 
Havor were usually without found,. 
tion. We seem to be in about the 
same spot now as several years ago 
on this rancid-milk problem with 4 
lot of conflicting information avail. 
able for the reader. 


We are continuing our bulk tank 
studies along several lines and hope 
information available 


to have more 


during the coming year. 





In summary, several points of ex- 
treme importance should be reempha- 
sized in our approach to bulk milk | 


cooling. 


1. We appreciate the improvement 
which bulk cooling of milk can 
mean in our quality picture. It is 
an extremely important addition to | 
the technological advances of the | 
past few decades. However, we 

must realize that a bulk tank, in | 

itself, cannot guarantee better | 
quality milk and, in fact, too many 
farmers are producing poorer qual- 


ity milk now than they did under | 
can cooling. 


2. We need to give the psychrophiles 


more attention. These low tem- 
perature bacteria are extremely 
in these days of fast 
The SPC 


should not be used as the sole 


important 
cooling in bulk tanks. 


criterion of quality. 


o2 


Any milk company planning a suc- 
cessful bulk tank operation must 
provide sufficient field workers s 
that each farm (not just the poor 
ones) can be visited frequently by 
men trained to instruct farmers in 
proper management practices. 


1. A farmer purchasing a tank should 
be advised to have a competent 
refrigeration man install and make 
adjustments on his tank if he wants 
to assure himself of dependable 


operation. 
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tremely : 
of fast ° 
The SPC : 
the sole : 
ng a suc : 
ion must : 
orkers ‘ 
the poor LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL DISNEYLAND 
iently by Follows up with half page ‘Short Pie” ad You’ll feel results of Short Pie Time as 
nese in that features whipped cream, butter, berries! 50 million viewers watch TV recipe demon- 
ti This is the potent ‘Show to” type of ad! stration on the weeks of April 18 and 25. 
‘tices. 


1k should 
ompetent 
ind make 
he wants 
pendable 


LONE RANGER 


More sales power! Programs the weeks 


jeR 
READER'S DIGEST 
Colorful two page ad by General Mills spear- 
































» Raw Milk starting April 19, 26 and May 10 reach 20 heads big T'V and print drive that includes 
version a million viewers each showing. Wyatt Earp and Lone Ranger programs. 
faper M-17, 
ican Dairy . 
State Cob THE PUSH ON ALL DAIRY FOODS CONTINUES 
P DISNEYLAND LONE RANGER 
Ik Pick-Up. ye re > 
157, 4:28, __ BUTTER z= APRIL 4 APRIL 5, 26 
MILK APRIL 4,11 APRIL 5,12, 26 
Ip for Bulk 
er Selling more dairy foods to more Americans 
F You never outgrow 
AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION vow amvne oumateee 
th—Techni- 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois made from mitk. 
MRSS 3-55, o 1956. AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION . @® GENERAL MILLS, INC 
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f o. “Certifie dB 


NOW OPERATING | AT ROCHESTER DAIRY 


Actually there are 8 Certified tanks operating 
at the Rochester Dairy, Rochester, Minnesota. 
Only 6 were available for photographing 























From right to left are: Tom Smith, 
Bernie Boettcher, Curt Wilson, 
Floyd Ottman, Howard Timm and 
George Schlafle. 


TOM SMITH SAYS: 
“No matter how you look at it, I think my Certified tank is tops. It looks good, makes my work 
easier and it has never needed repair.” 


BERNIE BOETTCHER SAYS: 
“The individual compartments for pump, reelite and samples are well arranged so that I can 
make more pickups in a day than I ever could before.” "A 


CURT WILSON SAYS: 


“My 2200 gallon tank on a Ford T-700 tandem chassis, 103” cab to axle, is only very slightly peve 
higher than the top of the cab. This low center of gravity gives the unit a low, streamlined look gon 
and there is not a better handling tank on the road.” exce 

Reg 


FLOYD OTTMAN SAYS: 
“I have operated my tank for approximately two (2) years. All things considered, I can and 
strongly recommend this tank to any prospective buyer.” — 


HOWARD TIMM SAYS: 

“It’s a lot less work to handle milk because this tank is so conveniently arranged. Everything 
is handy and easy to use. With the specially designed cabinet I can even deliver ice cream to 
producers.” 


GEORGE SCHLAFLE SAYS: 
“The farmers like the sanitary looks of the shiny, all stainless steel compartments on my Certi- 
fied bulk milk pick-up tank. They feel sure their products will get to the dairy in good shape.” 
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Cneicas Sui 


This unretouched photograph shows the convenient arrangement of the separate stainless steel 
compartments of the Certified Bulk Milk Pick-up tanks. A great deal of foresight and thought has 
gone into the tank and it has been thoroughly tested in years of practical use. It conforms to or 
exceeds 3A Standards in every respect. Lights and reflectors meet or exceed all ICC and State 
Regulations. 

Inner tank is fabricated from 18-8 stainless steel, No. 4 finish inside. All welds ground smooth 
and polished. Heads flanged and dished with a one-inch minimum knuckle radius. For complete 
specifications and information, send the coupon. 





ee ee en a 
| 
| STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS CO. | 
Bulk 1000 Berry Avenue « St. Paul, Minnesota ; 
Milk | Please send your Bulletin No. PUT-1 with complete | 
; be | information on the “Certified” Bulk Milk Pick-up Tanks. | 
pick-up | 
Tanks Name : 
a 
nlf | | | 
| Address | 
——— 
| | 
City Zone _State 
ee NL eR Te A eC | 
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RIGHT 


A round-up of day-to-day in-plant problems and 
how they were handled by management men. 
Each incident is taken from a true life grievance 
'@) r which went to arbitration. Names of some prin- 
cipals involved have been changed for obvious 
reasons. Readers who want the source or citation 
of any case may write to American Milk Review, 


WRONG 92 Warren St., New York, N. Y. i 
in | 
Labor Relations 





: 


charge, Shaw requested reinstatement 
to his previously held job as a main- | 


He based his rye 


pany policy, long in effect, a senior 
employee must be advanced to a new 
job or vacancy if in the judgment of | tenance man. 


the company he can perform the on the company policy which held 








Can You Require an Applicant for 
a Promotion to Take a Written Ex- 
amination? 


What Happened: 
The company 
promotions: “All 


had this policy on 
vacancies shall be 
filled: first, by the senior employee in 
the department, and second, it is 
understood that an employee must 
have the ability and physical fitness 
to perform the job.” When a new 
job opened up the company posted 
the opening on the bulletin board. 
But, one of the requirements was a 
written examination. John Sommers, 
a senior worker refused to take the 


work in a satisfactory manner. Noth- 
ing is said about a written examina- 
tion. The senior worker must, there- 
force, be given a chance to prove 
his ability by working on the new job.” 





If a Worker Is Promoted to Fore- 
man and Later Is Fired, Is He En- 
titled to Get His Old Job Back? 


What Happened: 


Jack Shaw was a good worker—so 


that any employee who is promoted | 
to a supervisory job automatically re- 
ceived an indefinite leave of absence. 
This 
lated his seniority and could retum 
to his old job after the leave of ab- 


meant that the man accumu- 


sence terminated. His discharge as a 
foreman, he said, ended his automatic 
leave of absence so he was now 
ready to return to his former job. The 
company answered in a shocked neg- 
ative: “When we fired Shaw, his em- 
ployment relations with the company 
ended and therefore he cannot exer- 
cise any of his previous rights to a 
former job.” 


Was the Company: 


RIGHT [] | WRONG [| 


What Arbitrator Charles W. 
Anrod Ruled: “Shaw was not de- 
moted but discharged. The funda- 
mental difference between a “demo- 


exam and was disqualified. Virgil int bet in 2007 1 tion’ and a ‘discharge’ is too well 

. a good In fact that in 19<¢ > Was pro- : . 

Evans, who had less seniority took the 5 , . hat in a 7 " a oo established in labor law and _ eco- 
eee ‘ : moted to foreman. » did a fair j . . : 

examination and got the job. Som- , oe < nomics to require any elaborate dis- 


mers said, “You can’t do that because 
the policy says nothing about written 


examinations.” But management 


as a supervisor, although he was 
known to be somewhat hot-tempered. 
One day he got into an argument with 


a worker in the company cafeteria. 


cussion. Suffice it to say that Shaws 
employment relations with the com- 
pany were definitely and finally ter- 








countered, “Oh yes we can. This is oO | led 1 SI minated when he was discharged 
one way for us to find out who has ; _ si ed to i at aa i _—" from the position of supervisor. This 
the ability for the job, and we can, as i? we 1 og, = ee rf ist "t ” would not have been the case if he | 
. reate Z gesture. > ‘ 

a management prerogative, set up a ee ae ye oa racket had been demoted. Furthermore, 

_ ER : at the lific: the worker, but did use “very obscene gi ae 
written exam as one of the qualiiica- » 14s from the very nature of seniority it 1s 
ton * and threatening language.” This hap- : ; 

—_— cea Se SCN ; , evident that when the employment 
Wes the C pened in the presence of many em- ee 

as me Company: ployees, some of them women. As a relations of an employee are definitel) 

RIGHT WRONG result of this incident, Shaw was dis- terminated because of a discharge 

What Arbitrator Herman L. charged “for conduct unbecoming a resignation, all seniority rights of the 
Barnes Ruled: “According to com- supervisor.” Shortly after his dis- employee are also terminated.” 
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Refrigerate trucks the really economical way... 


with the COLDMOBILE “CROSS-COUNTRY” 

















Exclusive design cuts operating and maintenance costs. The power unit 
mounts beneath the trailer...has flexible gas and electrical connections 
that permit the entire unit to be pulled out for easy accessibility. 


COLDMOBILE DIVISION 
UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


Keep meat, poultry, dairy products—in fact, all per- 
ishables—fresh, whether on the road or at the dock, 
with the Coldmobile “CROSS-COUNTRY” (Model 
TR-15). The Coldmobile TR-15 saves money from the 
very beginning with a moderate initial cost. Its her- 
metically sealed design eliminates the need for belts, 
pulleys, jackshafts, clutches or unloading valves. The 
refrigeration unit mounts on the front wall of the 
trailer...doesn’t waste cargo space. 


Dependable Refrigeration When Parking. It’s a simple 
matter for the driver to throw a switch connecting the 
refrigeration unit with the engine generator and press 
the starter button for sure, immediate starting. Or the 
generator can be switched off, permitting the refriger- 
ation unit to operate on “plug-in” power. 


Automatic Defrosting and Automatic Temperature 
Control. With the Coldmobile TR-15 the driver is 
assured of steady, efficient cooling at all times. There’s 
no need to check the temperature, or take time to 
defrost the unit. 


On-the-job performance proves the Coldmobile 
TR-15 provides new low-cost protection for interstate 
or cross-country hauling. For complete information, 
write— 





2900 W. VERMONT STREET, BLUE ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


March, 1956 
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By W. S. ROSENBERGER and V. H. NIELSEN 


Delayed Sale Presents Problem In 
Cottage Cheese Quality 


QUESTION—We have been hav- 
ing occasional complaints on our 
cottage cheese. There have been 
two defects noted by the consum- 
ers, namely: off-flavor and slimy 
condition on surface of cartoned 
cheese. The cheese has been 7 to 
10 days old when these defects 
appeared. 


Our cottage cheese business is 
unusual in that part of it is sold 
locally and part is shipped consid- 
erable distances so that, in extreme 
cases, it may be 7 to 10 days old 
before it is consumed. The defects 
do not appear in the cheese which 
is sold locally. 


We want to find the cause of this 
trouble and correct it. Can you 
help us? 

—Dairy Plant Operator. 


ANSWER-—You will recall that after 
some correspondence it was decided 
that we would come to your plant and 
attempt to help you locate your trou- 
ble. During the two days we stayed 
at your plant many samples were 
taken for bacteriological analysis and 
your manufacturing, packaging, and 
storing procedures were studied care- 
fully. 

We will submit results obtained, 
make some general observations and 
attempt to draw some conclusions in 
regard to the possible cause or causes 
of the trouble you are experiencing 
with the cheese. Following is the gen- 
eral manner in which the cheese is 
handled: 


1. The cheese is made using an 
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The Cheese Operation Was Examined 
from Beginning to End 
Following are some of the defects which may be produced in 
cottage cheese by the organisms we were checking for: 
Type of Organism Defects Produced 
Lipolytic bacteria - - - - Slimy surface, fruity, putrid or rancid flavors 
and odors 


Proteolytic bacteria - - ~- Bitter flavor mainly; occasionally cause surface 
(Includes many sporeformers) growth. 
Coliform bacteria - - - +  Unclean flavors and odors 
Yeasts - - - - + = Yeasty odor and flavor — sometimes like wine. 
Also may cause a fuzzy surface or pink spots 


Visible mold growth — with musty, moldy flavors 
and odors. 


Molds °° © © es « « 


The significance of the numbers of these types of organisms found 
per gram or c.c., as far as sanitary quality of the cheese is concerned, 
is approximately as follows: 











Type ef Organism Sanitary Quality 
Fairly 
Excellent Satisfactory Poor 
Proteolytic bacteria - - - ~- Less than 10 10-100 Over 100 
Lipolytic bacteria - - «+ « Less than 1 1-10 Over 10 
Coliform bacteria - «= + « Less than 1 1-10 Over 10 
Yeasts - - + - + «= « Less than 1 1-10 Over 10 
Molds - - - = = «= = Less than 1 1-10 Over 10 
over-night set. Vats are not cov- essary cream required is added 
ered during holding. to the container prior to filling 
. ‘ 7] . > ale Ee re- 
2. The curd is cut and cooked the with curd. The bal — ot 
following morning quired cream is added just be- 
; ; a ii a fore packaging the cheese. 
3. When cooking is completed, the _—" ; 
. 8 P! ; 6. The 100 pound containers of 
curd is washed three times with é id 
se ‘ curd are then placed in a cok 
water. The last wash water is ; ; a 
led Paine ‘ room (maintained at 36 to 
ooled over a cabinet type swee ak 2 2 
nouns ee ae 38° F.) for over-night storage 
water cooler. ais 
and chilling. 
4. par is trenched and drain- 7. The curd is dumped into cream- 
ed in the vats. ing vat the following day, bal- 
5. After draining, the curd is ance of cream is added and the 
scooped into cans of 100 pound cheese is mechanically pack- 
capacity. A portion of the nec- aged. Some of the curd may be 
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| Bacteriological Results on Samples Taken 
: shania a a — . 
Sample Total Proteolytic Lipolytic Yeast Mold Coliform 
No. Type of Samples Count Count Count Count Count Count 
(Curd Made Saturday in Vat 5) 
J-6 Original skim milk from line - - - - - 75,000 45 1* 1* 2 1* 
J-8 Skim milk sample after milk pumped into 
_——s 4+ ss «+ © ewe +e +e Fe eh 80,000 25 2 1* a i 
J-7 Culture used to make cheese in Vat 5- - - 1* 1* ba 1* 1* 
J-10 Curd and whey sample from Vat 5 at time 
| of cutting - - + © 2+ = = «= = 10* 10* 10* 10 60 
J-12 City water used to wash cheese - - - = 75 ad ” 1? 1 1* 
J-16 Curd from Vat 5 after cooking and draining 
| whey - = = = = = #© # «= = 200 1* 100 10 1* 
i J-19 Curd from Vat 5 after first washing - - - 4 10* 720 70 10* 
J-21 Creamed curd from Vat 5 - - += = = 40 10* 1,000 110 10 
(Miscellaneous samples) 
J-4 Sample of cr d cheese being cartoned Fri- 
day p.m. Sample taken from creaming vat 
(made and creamed Wednesday) - - - - 100 280 4 1* 1,300 
PC-1 Same cheese after cartoned. This cheese made 
and er d Wednesday (48 hrs. old) - - 120 410 8 1 1,200 
J-14 Cream off of cheese being cartoned Satur- 
day a.m. .- - © &« &£©£ @2 & & © 80,000 150 10* 10 10 40 
PC-2 Same cheese after cartoned - - - - = 30 20 4 1 69 
J-17 Last of same cheese — sample taken just be- 
——— fore vat cleaned - - - - = = = = 50 20 100 150 170 
V-1 Swab from top of cabinet cooler (trough) - - 300 50* 50* 100 30 10* 
V-2 Material taken from inside ~~ drain valve 
of creaming tank - - - - - 170,000,000 13,000,000 19,000,000 500,000 15,000 200,000 
V-3 Swab from inside jacket wall of creaming tank 15,000,000 600,000 11,000 10,000 38,000 ' 3,000 
in *Less than. 
Sample Total** Proteolytic Lipolytic Yeast Mold = Coliform 
No. Type of Samples Count Count Count Count Count Count 
bee (Curd Made Friday in Vat 5) 
T-1 Last of wash water draining from Vat 5 on 
ace Friday p.m. before creaming and storing curd 160 ” had 10 10* a 
J-1 Curd in Vat 5 after washing. Curd tempera- 
om we. e«© «© « © ew ew ee le 1,000 10* 10 6 is 
° J-3 Creaming material in vat after pasteurization 
— and cooling — Friday p.m. - + + = = 7,200 50 had 1 1* iad 
pate J-2. Creaming material from curd storage can be- 
fors fore curd added (cream placed in can before 
curd) - *© + © *#© «© «= 8,000 300 1* 2 1* 7 
ind J-5 Creamed cheese from storage can helen en 
ing in cold storage room (temperature cheese 
ed, 56-62° F.) - - = = = = = © & 180 10* 12 3 1* 
J-13 Creamed cheese (Vat 5) after overnight stor- 
age. (Cheese 44° F. at center 42° F. at edge 
ia of can) - - = = = = = = = = 50 10* 60 1 80 
PC-3 Cartons of creamed cheese (Vat 5) after 
: j cartoning - - = = + © © «= @ 100 10* 100 6 7 
100 (Curd Made Saturday in Vat 1) 
10 J-6 Skim milk in Vat 1 - += = = «= = 75,000 45 * 1* 2 1* 
10 J-7 Starter culture used - - - . os ad ia 1* ad 1* 
J-9 Curd and whey sample from Vat 1 at time 
10 nh «s+ +e ee + 10* 10* 10* 10* 310 
10 J-12 City water used to wash curd in Vat 1 (tem- 
perature 77° F.)- - + *© = = = =& 75 i iad a 1 ia 
J-11 Curd sample taken from Vat 1 after cooking 2 10* a 2 * 
J-15 Curd sample taken from Vat 1 after final 
s added washing 8:30 a.m. - - ° 400 4 ” 3 a 
o filling J-18 Curd sample taken from Vat 1 just before 
ae wi creaming 10:30 a.m.- - - = © = = 30 10* 30 20 10* 
J-20 Creamed curd from Vat 1 taken at 3 p.m. - 60 10 150 10* 20 
just be- —_——_—— 
*Less than. 
pese. **All counts expressed either as numbers per cc. or per gram. 
iners of 
1 a cold creamed in the vat the same day We have based this classification on obtained of the various types of mi- 
| 36 to it is made and scooped to pack- your situation where you have a fairly croorganisms in the samples we 
storage aging machine directly from vat. prolonged interval between manufac- examined: 
ture and consumption. These organ- 1. The total counts on cottage 
) cream- 8. A part of your output is shipped —_igms exist in association with each cheese have little value because 
lay, bal- by refrigerated trucks to distant other and certain combinations are of the high numbers of culture 
and the cities. Part of this cheese is more detrimental to keeping quality organisms present. They are of 
y pack- shipped in the 100 pound con- _ than any one of them alone. considerable value in the case 
may be tainer and part in cartons of The following observations may be of cream, milk, and the wash 
various sizes. made with respect to the plate counts water. The numbers found, how- 
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Other Observations and Data 
Chilled Water Used to Wash Cheese: 


Temperature of city water coming at top of 
cabinet cooler - - <= <© © © «© co 


Temperature of chilled water in trough at 
bottom of cabinet cooler- - + - = «= = 


Cheese Washing Operation: 
The temperature of curd and whey before draining first time was 
not determined but we were told the cooking temperature varied from 
120 to 135° F. 
Temperature of city water used for first 
se ee we a ee. me 


Temperature of curd after first washing 
(city water used) - - + += © © © «© «© «@ 
Temperature of curd after second washing 
(city water) - - . - « ° ° e e ~ 


Temperature of curd after final washing 
(chilled water) - -©- © © «© © © @ e« 


74-77° F. 


58-59° F. 


74-77° F. 
- 85-86" F. 
- 2 « 78° F. 


65-72° F. 


Cheese Creaming and Storage Conditions: 


Curd temperature in vat just before cream- 

ing- = © © © © 2© © © © © © © © «© 65-72° F, 
Temperature of creamed mixture in storage 

cans before placing in cooler (tempera- 

ture varied somewhat in each can and 

also different cans had different tem- 

peratures) - - - = 2. *+ «- « . . - 56-67° F. 
Temperature of cheese in storage can after 

16-18 hours in cooler . ~ «< - «= 42°F. at edge; 47° F. in center 
Temperature of cheese in storage can after 

20-24 hours in cooler - - - = ~= 42°F. at edge; 44° F. in center 
Temperature of cheese in storage can after 

48 hours in storage - - - += += = = = = «= «= 38-42° F. 
Creamed cheese in vat used as creaming vat 

just prior to filling hopper of carton - - - = 


Usually 38-44° F. 
filler ee ee ee a a i a ee a 


One time 50° F. 








bo 
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DOERING “1200” PATTY-PRINT 
machine in operation at 
Wilsey-Bennett Co., San Francisco. 


ever, were quite normal and 


manufacture and storage. Many 
would 


not be considered as a 


of these organisms appeared to 
likely cause of your trouble. 


be sporeformers which are air- 
An examination of the results on borne bacteria found in dust 


the curd made Friday in vat 5 and which can resist pasteuriza- 
indicates that, except for a num- tion. The sample of dry curd, 
ber of proteolytics found, the J-1, was taken from the surface 
cheese was in fairly good condi- 
tion bacteriologically until after 
overnight storage in the 100 
pound curd cans. The proteo- 
lytic count was rather high in 
this batch of cheese throughout 


of the trenched cheese which is 
more likely to be contaminated 
with dust particles or spores 
coming in through 


any open 


windows than the curd below 


the surface. 


The lipolytic and mold counts were 
fairly low all the way through. The 
yeast and coliform counts increased 
appreciably after the curd had been 
stored overnight. It is interesting to 
note that while the counts of yeast 
were still high in the cartoned cheese, 
the number of coliform dropped from 
80 to only 7 per gram. This would 
indicate that the contamination with 
yeast was rather general throughout 
the entire batch while that with coli- 
form was rather spotty, perhaps lim- 
ited to one or two cans of creamed 
curd. Coliform contamination of this 
nature probably occurred while the 
curd was being creamed. The cream 
which was used did have some pro- 
teolytics present but it was relatively 
free of the other types until after it 
had been put into the storage cans 
just before the curd was added. 

Sample PC-3 had surface growth 
after F., but 
none was apparent after 9 days stor- 
age at 40° F. 


4 days storage at 72 


> 


3. The curd made in vat 5 on Sat- 
urday differed in some respects. 
Although the counts were low 
until after the 
washed, from that point on the 


cheese was 
yeast and mold counts increased 
appreciably. The cheese, after 
the first washing and up till the 
time it was creamed, was at a 
temperature of from 65 to 
85° F., 


the growth of most microorgan- 


an ideal temperature for 


isms. The number of coliform 
and lipolytic organisms present 
at this time were very low or 
they too would probably have 
increased to an equally high 
count during this period. Molds, 
air-borne but 


of course, are 


(Please Turn to Page 120) 


Need Doering x 


SELF 


LIQUIDATING 


PATTY- PRINT MACHINES 


FAST, PROFITABLE, ECONOMICAL, AUTOMATIC PRO- 
DUCTION. Soon pay for themselves in cost savings. 
New model makes 400 Ibs. of perfect patties per 
hour with only one operator. Large machine shown 
makes 1,200 Ibs. per hour with only 2 operators. 


Also 5 sizes of BUTTER PRINT MACHINES. 


Write for full details. 


C. DOERING & SON, INC. 


1375 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 7, ill. 
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A SANITARY PD PUMP es 
| v 









for every need in i 
. > owt Ore 
your da . ry : Standard ‘eal eo P. D. Pump. 


i Note polished exterior and handsome 
; appearance. 


WHY WAUKESHA 


Positive Displacement and Slow Speed—there- 
fore, no product damage ...no aeration... 
no agitation. 





a | 


Waukesha Vented Cover Sanitary P. D. Pump. 
Easily adjusted for any back-pressure. 
Corrosion-Resistant—no product contamination; 


therefore, no impairment of flavor. 
ool 


The Waukesha Pump with Reeves Moto- 
drive for pumping ice cream. Does not 
break down the over-run. 


Sanitary—easy to clean and keep clean; therefore, 
no chance for dangerous bacteria formation. 









ROE tT 


The Waukesha Pump with U. S. Varidrive 
for pumping tiavors. Does not crystallize 
flavoring. 

No Leakage— Sanitary O-Ring Seal completely 
seals out air... completely seals the product in. 


Waukesha variable-capacity unit for use 

where delivered capacities must be varied 

while pymp is in operation. Accomplished 

simply by turning the hand wheel. = «= = «= § $= lillie lien 
Sturdy Construction — designed for long life; 

therefore, a minimum of maintenance. 








® Day-in day-out sanitary operation is vital to the success of 
your modern dairy plant. That is why the corrosion-resistant 
sanitary Waukesha P.D. pump is such a handy pump. 


It is simple and easy to dismantle, wash, sterilize and re- 

| assemble. All parts are smooth and flush...no cracks or 

crevices to harbor dangerous bacteria. Besides, this positive 

displacement pump handles your dairy products gently... no 

product damage...no agitation...no breaking up of fat 
globules—butterfat losses are minimized. 














*Positive Displacement 


The Waukesha pump is a versatile pump—handles, equally 
well, cottage cheese, milk, cream, ice cream, and syrups, among 
others. Also, there is a broad line of Waukesha pumps to choose 
from to find the one that meets your dairy pumping needs. 

_Write the Waukesha Foundry Company, Dept. 3D, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, for complete information. 





fountly Company 


WAUKESHA—the Forward Look in Pumps. Yesterday, Waukesha Pioneered the Sanitary P.D. Pump. 
Today, Waukesha Pioneers the Improvements. 
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NOW...a new 
Seald-Sweet product* 


Neald: 


Wweet 


Fresh-Chilled 
100% PURE 


ORANGE 
JUICE 


IT’S NEW 
AND BEARS 
THE NAME 

OF THE 
FINEST . . 


Now from Seald- 
Sweet. . fresh- 
chilled 100% pure 
orange juice, with 
nothing added . 
nothing taken away. Seald-Sweet 100% 
pure orange juice is made from Flori- 
da‘s finest oranges—Seald-Sweet .. . 
fresh-chilled and packaged in quart 
containers and shipped by fast refrig- 
erated truck. 
Seald-Sweet fresh-chilled 100% pure 
orange juice is the latest addition to 
the famed Seald-Sweet line of citrus 
products, including frozen concen- 
trates. 


i to 
*Now available a 
distributors and dairies 


Seald-Sweet fresh-chilled 100% pure 
orange juice is marketed by the 


FLORIDA CITRUS PRODUCTS EXCHANGE 
Plymouth, Florida 











On the Legal Side 


By ALBERT GRAY 


COURT ORDERS LICENSE 
ISSUED 


An application for a license 
to sell milk was made to the 
board of health of Concord, 
New Hampshire. The statute 
under which this application 
was made is in part, “Boards of 
Health of cities may grant to 
any person who applies there- 
fore a license for the sale of 
milk, skim milk and cream with- 
in the city provided that said 
applicant will satisfy the Board 
of Health and give reasonable 
assurance that the cows from 
which the milk was taken are 
healthy and are properly fed 
and cared for.” 


Five months after the applica- 
tion for this license was filed 
and after an unfulfilled promise 
to the company of a _ hearing 
the Board of Health denied the 
application on the ground that 
the processing plant was not 
“reasonably accessible te the 
type of control and frequent in- 
spections required by the Board 
of Health of the City of Con- 
cord” that the policy of the 
board was to make “periodic 
visits and physical examinations 
of the premises of all producers 
whose milk is sold in Concord.” 
and that many of the applicant’s 
producers “are too far distant 
from Concord to permit the sort 
of supervision essential for the 
safety of milk consumers.” 


Four months later the com- 
pany secured a hearing and after 
a further delay of six months 
the application was again de- 
nied, this time on the ground 
that the granting of the license 
would increase the cost of in- 
spection which the citv was not 
under obligation to assume. The 
company then applied to the 
court for an order that the board 


issue the license. The court in 
granting that order said, 


“Obviously no inspection, 
however exhaustive, could be 
conclusive unless every dairy 
farm were examined every day 
because the cleanliness that 
might be found there on the 
day of the inspection might be 
followed by unsanitary condi- 
tions on the next day. Any pos- 
sible danger to the public which 
might come from the sale of this 
applicant’s milk is so slight while 
the damage to the applicant 
from the denial of its rights is 
so great that the board’s regula- 
tion was unreasonable and there- 
fore unlawful. 


“The additional cost and labor 
of inspecting producers and 
processing plants are insufficient 
reasons for upholding a refusal 
to allow the applicant to sell 
milk. We believe this represents 
good law and good sense.” 


H. P. Hood & Sons v. Boucher, 101 
Atl. 2d 466, New Hampshire, Decem- 
ber 21, 1953. 

e 


SALES BY MEMBERS TO 
COOPERATIVE 


The articles of incorporation 
of a Minnesota cooperative asso- 
ciation were, in part, “The pur- 
pose of this association shall be 
to engage in the dairy, manu- 
facturing and marketing busi- 
ness upon the cooperative plan. 
The general nature of its busi- 
ness shall be the receiving and 
buying of milk and cream and 
other products of the farm and 
the selling of butter, cheese, ice 
cream and other dairy and farm 
products and the handling and 
sale of dairy and farm supplies.” 

The cooperative became in- 
solvent and its trustee in bank- 


(Please Turn to Page 125) 
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DELIVERY CASES 


Nolo l-Taa Me tigtio slice] Mel-t3lelsM-luil lolol -to Mami) ella lolaleMaelt-t emule li 
needless weight but adds strength where needed. They're designed 
to assure maximum protection to paperboard containers. Leakers 
are less in Cumberland cases than you ever believed possible. 
A il-t¢-MeT Meo ME@AU lil ol-talelileMaclt- Wiel mt-37-187 
requirement. See your jobber or write 
WE we lig-ol Mh colame(-Siedl lihZ-MILC-lechitie-Melile, 
prices for your specific requirements. 


REDUCE YOUR COST OF DISTRIBUTION BY 
USING ONE OF THESE MOST MODERN CASES 


CUMBERLAND 
CASE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 


BOUND-O-STEEL 





20-Quart Case for 
Paperboard Containers. 










STRONGER CORNERS—tThe sheet steel cor- 
ners on Cumberland cases have been rein- 
forced with vertical wires, thus giving extra 
strength where strength is most needed. 


NAME PLATES—The number of lost 
or stolen cases is reduced to a mini- 
mum when Cumberland porcelain 
name plates are used. These name 
plates can be had in a variety of 
colors and many letter styles. Utilize 
this new and better means of inden- 
tification. It sets a new standard in 
the industry. 


SHEET STEEL BOTTOM—For added 
olgoli tail] Me Co Mel MM slelel-1dolelel ae Mao lir 
tainers, Cumberland offers a galvan- 
ized sheet steel bottom—years of 
experience have proven this gives 
the most effective container bottom 
protection available in the industry. 


PATENTS PENDING 






Isometric drawing of corner showing 
unique sheet metal bottom attach- 
ment and stacking ring suspension. 





BOUND-O-STEEL 


Quart 3x 4 Case for Square 
Glass Milk Bottles. 


Sharper Competition for Customers, Public Demand for 
Better-Tasting Milk, Installation of New Machinery on 
the Farm —All Emphasize the 








PAUL CORASH 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD 


By HERBERT SAAL 


FIELD WORK 





It is the company fieldman, working 
in cooperation with the Department of | 
Health, who is the key figure in the 
maintenance of the milk quality. 


Following is an interview with Paul Corash, chief of the Milk 
Division of the New York City Department of Health. He outlines the 
responsibilities, duties and importance of the company fieldman and 
underscores those areas in which the fieldman can operate to the — 
greater benefit of the public, the company and the farmer. The Aim‘s the Same 

Both the Department of Health and 
milk distributor supervision of milk 
production have or should have the 
same basic purpose, although the rez- 
sons may be slightly different. Both are 
concerned with 











S NEW developments occur in chinery, he will have a hard time 
A the dairy industry, the impor- until he stumbles upon the proper 
tance of the fieldman looms 
larger than ever before. The wide- 
spread introduction of bulk milk tanks, 
the growing use of pipeline milkers 
have created new problems and placed 
new premiums on effective field work. 


Meanwhile, the 
quality of milk he sends to market is 
bound to suffer. 


cleaning technique. 
a safe, high quality 
milk; one, because its function as a 
public agency is to protect the public 


“We have 30 inspectors supervising 
health, the other, because its economic 


the work of company fieldmen, who 


in turn work with the $0080 pro- life depends upon a quality product f 


Paul Corash, chief of the Milk Divi- 
sion of the New York City Department 
of Health, declares, “Bulk tanks are 
new. Unless the producer gets good 
advice right from the start on the care 


ducers supplying New York with milk. 
It would be a practical impossibility 
for our 30 inspectors alone to main- 
tain the constant vigilance so neces- 
sary when you're dealing with a prod- 


that consumers will buy. 

The public’s taste for milk is be 
coming increasingly selective, Mr. Cor- 
ash points out. 


It is a trend that Mr. Corash be- 


and cleaning of this new piece of ma- uct so perishable as milk.” lieves can be turned into opportunity 


First Choice of Milk Sanitarians <_,* 


ch 




















WASHER ( 


® Built to meet the rigid requirements of milk 
sanitarians 


- YMILK RELEASER and PIPELINE 


® Low cost ® Simple, trouble-free operation 
® Releases up to 400 gallons of milk,per hour 
® Big 50 Ib. capacity stainless steel pail 

® Easily disassembled for periodic inspection 





® Chore-Boy's Flushing Pump with its vigorous, 
turbo-iet reciprocal washing action washes the 
® Dumping chomber swings to wash tank after entire system faster and cleaner than the ex- 
milking—to be used as pipeline washer pensive, old-style circulating pumps 
Built by the makers of the famous Chore-Boy Milking Systems. Write Dept. A-2 
CHORE BOY MILKING MACHINE DIVISION — FARMER-FEEDER CO., INC. © Cambridge City, Indiano 
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= AAunouncing The Sharples 


» of Universal Separator that alone 


have the 
rh the rea- 


| 


> oll gives you All these advantages 


ction as a 
the public 


dager: @ Skim so clean at temperatures as 
y product f low as 40° F. that resulting skim 

milk powder easily complies with 
ilk is be stringent Federal requirements, plus 
», Mr. Cor- a comfortable margin to spare. 


@ Largest Sediment Holding Space— 


Jorash_be- Longer Runs. 


pportunity 


@ Highest Separating Capacity. 
@ Both Cream & Skim Milk dis- 
charged under pressure. 


Separates Hot or Cold with equal 
efficiency at High Capacity. 


To get the money-saving facts fill in the coupon and send today to Sharples. 


PLES 





s of milk 
vigorous, 
ashes the | 
n the ex- THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 
2300 WESTMORELAND STREET + PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 
aun CHICAGO eNEW YORK ® CLEVELAND * HOUSTON © SAN FRANCISCO 
ry, indie Sold and serviced by reliable dealers everywhere. 
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| The Sharples Corporation, Dairy Division 
| 2300 Westmoreland St., Phila. 40, Pa. 


1 I’m interested in learning more about the 
reais UNIVERSAL SEPARATOR: 
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; Street 





| Place State 
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by a reappraisal of the function and 
operation of the company fieldman. 
He says that 


doing a good job as it is but their 


company fieldmen are 
effectiveness can be enlarged and im- 


proved in a number of areas. 


The fieldman must have the con- 
tinuing and increased backing of his 
company. Where the issue of quantity 
at the expense of quality is raised the 
fieldman must get company support 
in favor of quality. The company, for 
example, should back up the fieldman 
in the initial stages of a bulk milk 
installation so that the producer gets 
off on the right foot in conformance 
with the advice and specifications of 
the Department of Health. 
port should 


The sup- 
form of 
that an 
It should 
come in the form of a producer rela- 


come in the 


adjusting the work load so 


adequate job car. be done. 


tions program that supplements the 
field activities. 


Clear Understanding Needed 

The fieldman should have a clear 
understanding of the scope of the job 
and the 
Many men 
going into field work have no clear 


he is doing importance of 


his function. times new 


Off-Level Farm oaks Cost 


YOU Money! 







Prevent Over-payments 
with the NEW 


SHANNER 
TANK LEVELER 


FAST—takes less than five min- 
utes to check tank 


ACCURATE to thousandths of 
an inch 


PORTABLE, Easy and Safe to Use 


Just four quick measurements, 
one at each corner of any par- 
tially filled farm tank, with this 
new instrument and you can tell 
within thousandths of an inch 
if tank is level. Makes frequent 
checks for warpage and settling 
practical and economical. Speeds 
re-leveling. Can be used under 
actual operating conditions with 
any amount of milk or water in 
tank. Not necessary to know or 
change volume of liquid. Speeds 
original calibration of tank to 
cut installation costs. Can be 
used with any type measuring 
device. . 

and Price 


SHANNER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Equipment Designed by Dairymen for Dairymen 
8923 Ogden Avenue ® Brookfield, Illinois 
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‘ fips of probe 


Write for Catalog Details 


directive from the company or no 
clear statement of policy to serve as 
a guide. Fieldmen should be encour- 
aged to join local milk sanitarian 
groups which have done so much to 
establish field work as a_ profession 
rest of the 


participation in 


in the eyes of the indus- 
try. Furthermore, 
association activity 
the individual 
better 


tends to broaden 
horizon, to 
understanding of 
work involves. 


create a 


field 


what 


The training of the fieldman should 
be a well-defined program. Mr. Cor- 
ash emphasized four areas in par- 
ticular where competence must be 
developed. The fieldman must be able 
to conduct a good farm inspection, 
and a good deck inspection. He 
should be familiar with laboratory pro- 
cedures and be 


able to make micro- 


scopic analyses and other laboratory 
Finally, he should know what 
records to keep, how to keep them, 
and above all, 


tests. 


how to use them. 


Some companies are large enough 
to set up training courses for field- 
men. Some make it possible for their 
men to take short courses 


Others have 


at universi- 


ties. to rely on the in- 


COOL MILK TO 





touch milk 


CARRY 5-YEAR 





Dept. AMR-3 


formal but intensive training that a 
fieldman gets under the guidance of | 
the Department of Health’s Milk Divi. | 


sion field staff. 


Cooperation a Must 

The fieldman and the Department of | 
Health inspector must cooperate with 
each other. 
the same as that of the other — con. 
sistently high-quality milk. Some field. 
men regard themselves as arms of the 
Department of Health, 
they are 


Each knows his goal js 


even though 
paid by the companies. 

It is this friendly cooperation that 
accounts for the comparative ease 
with which the work of 50,000 farm- 
ers shipping to the New York market 
is checked day by day. On a new 
bulk milk tank operation, for example, 
the fieldman sees to it that one bac- 
teriological and thermoduric sample 
is taken every week in accordance with 
Department of Health rules. 

After 
be reduced to once every two weeks 
if the producer 
standards. 

The know 
keep and use individual farm produc- 

(Please 82) 


a year, these samplings may 


fieldman must how to 


Turn to Page 





New Star Spray Coolers 


Pay Profits to Dairies & Producers 


Mr. Dairyman: 
You can recommend any Star Milk 


40° IN MINUTES Cooler to your producers with com- 

plete confidence. Every cooler is | 
cuT costs backed by the reputation of a com- 
SANITARY only TO 3c PER CAN pany which has been manufacturing 


products for the farm for 56 years. 
Write for our special financing plan 
and for literature for all your pro- 
ducers. 


LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON ALL FOUR MILK COOLERS . 
STAR SPRAY « AEROFLOW «+ STAR IMMERSION « STAR DROP-IN 


TAR PUMP & COOLER CORP. 


1219 N. 15th ST. 


ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 
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* is the newest develop- 
ment in bottle-washing compounds 
for soaker washers! Using B-Kleer, 


you get bright, clear bottles with 
amazingly low bacteria counts. The 
uniform, dustless flakes of B-Kleer go 


March, 1956 
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cleans bottles bright 


usual concentration 








to work immediately, save time and 
labor, cut your bottle-washing costs. 
B-Kleer is the first dustless com- 
pound combining caustic soda, 
polyphosphate, and a wetting agent 
in homogeneous flakes. Each B-Kleer 
flake is a complete formula in itself— 
dissolves quickly, uniformly in its own 
volume of water. More concentrated 
stock solutions can be made! 
B-Kleer takes the drudgery out of 
takes fewer 


the washer; 


buckets to charge; lasts longer with 


charging 


smaller additions. And it’s sneezeless! 
So, for brighter bottles with less 


work—and a big saving—get B-Kleer! 





lasts twice as long! 





B-Kleer is packed in 350-lb. open- 
head steel drums and 100-lb. steel 
drums, and is your B-K 
distributor. It’s part of the famous 
Pennsalt B-K line of chemicals for 
dairy sanitation. 

For further information, write 
B-K Dept. 103, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, Three 
Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


sold by 


*B.KLEER IS A TRADEMARK OF PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 
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By R. F. HOLLAND and J. C. WHITE 


Testing for Antibiotics in Milk — 
Eradicating Wild Onions 


Testing for Antibiotics in Milk 


QUESTION—At times we are 
troubled with slow setting of our 
buttermilk which is usually accom- 
panied by poor or even bad flavors. 
Occasionally it will not set up at 
all. Could this be due to penicillin 
or similar materials in the milk? 
How can the presence of penicillin 
be detected? —R. G. H., Texas. 

ANSWER-Slow acid development 
and coagulation in buttermilk may be 
caused by a number of things. Among 
these are penicillin and other anti- 
biotics used in the treatment of mas- 
titis, bacteriophage in the milk or 
starter, contaminated 
starters, low setting and ripening tem- 
peratures, etc. 


slow, weak or 


Although the antibiotics are very 
frequently suspected in these cases 
and are unquestionably to blame in 
some instances the 
culprits less frequently than many 
people think. In 
New York State 1,794 samples of 
freshly blended pasteurized milk were 
analyzed and only 5 were found to 
contain that 


inhibitory to 


they are real 


a survey made in 


amounts of antibiotics 
definitely 


starter growth. 


would be 

These figures may not be repre- 
sentative of the country as a whole 
but are probably not far off. They 
should not be a basis for complacency, 
however, because the use of antibi- 
otics for mastitis control is undoubt- 
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edly increasing. Farmer education to 
keep the milk from treated cows out 
of the commercial supply is of prime 
importance. 


The disc assay method of testing 
for penicillin and other antibiotics in 
milk follows: 


This method adapted to milk by 
Difco Laboratories is based upon the 
observation that if a paper dise con- 
taining milk contaminated with anti- 
biotic is placed on a hardened agar 
layer previously seeded with bacteria 
sensitive to penicillin or other antibi- 
otics, the antibiotic will diffuse from 
the dise radially and where inhibition 
occurs a circular clear zone is formed 
indicating no bacterial growth, where- 
as the rest of the agar layer in the 
petri dish is turbid with colonies. The 
diameter of the clear zone is directly 
related to the antibiotic concentration 
up to a critical level. Bacillus subtilis 
is a good test organism and may be 
grown on whey agar. B. subtilis and 
lactic-acid organisms exhibit approxi- 
toward 
penicillin and many other antibiotics. 
Streptococcus lactis is not used directly 
because of its inability 


mately the same _ sensitivity 


to produce 
rapid and dense growth. In the work 
done by Kosikowski at Cornell, a 
0.017 ml. sample of milk was used. 
Supplies and detailed directions for 
use may be obtained from the Difco 
Laboratories, 920 Henry Street, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 


Eradicating Wild Onions 

QUESTION—We are looking for. 
ward to our usual spring problem 
of wild-onion flavored milk. What 
kind of treatment should we use 
to get rid of the plants in the pas- 
ture and how should we handle 
cows to prevent the flavor devel- 
opment? 

—P. R., South Carolina. 


ANSWER-—The wild onions is very 
hard to eradicate completely but it 
can be done if you stick to the job. 
If you spray 
4-D, i 
but it 
which 


your pastures with 2, 
will kill the sprouted plants 
will affect the bulblets 
remain dormant in the 
These bulblets usually do not 


-_ 


not 
often 
soil. 
sprout until the next growing season 
and another spraying will be nec- 
essary. 

Clemson Agricultural College re- 
ports that two sprayings a year for 
two to four years are needed to con- 
trol wild onions, one application in 
the spring as soon as the temperature 
is 65° F. or above and a second in the 
fall after the onions start to grow but 
before the falls below 
65° F. 

It is well established that cows will 
produce onion-flavored milk if they 
have access to the weed, even if they 
can only smell it. If cows consume % 
pound of wild onion, the flavor will 


still be present after 4 hours, but after 


temperature 


7 hours practically all the objection- 
able flavor is dissipated. If the cows 
only smell the odor, it takes about 1% 
to 2 hours before the flavor disappears 
from the milk. 


(Please Turn to Page 118) 
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RICHER. POUR 
BOTTLE 


‘Seeies- 


is the spark for 
a succoscfe | 
sales campaign 











ions 
king for- . : : , 
7 This exclusive bottle gives your driver- 
problem salesmen something to talk about be- 
k. What sides price . . . something new on the 
we use market to sell. With the Richer-Pour 
th : Bottle in your salesmen’s hands, you'll 
€ pas: | } 
 handl see new names added to your steady 
| 6 customer list . . . you'll find old custom- 
rr devel. ers buying more milk than ever. 
These are the Richer-Pour features 
olina. that have helped dairies in many terri- 
tories to carry out highly successful 
= te wae sales campaigns— 
by hot Milk and Cream For All 
& toby Uses In One Package 
th 2 With the Richer-Pour Bottle, the customer 
WH 4, can have milk any of the following ways: 
*d_ plants 1. Rich whole milk 
bulblets = 2. Heavy cream 
: ti i —— 3. Light cream 
;' 4. Fat free milk 
do not : Most Convenient Way 
1g season to Separate Cream 
be nec- No special mechanical cream separators 
are needed with the Richer-Pour Bottle. 
The customer simply tilts the bottle and 
llege re- pours off cream rich enough to whip. 
year for Let the RICHER-POUR BOTTLE 


1 to con- prove it to you 


Show this bottle to a few of your custom- 
ers, you'll see that— 
Your milk sells the bottle... 
the bottle sells your milk 


cation in 
perature 
nd in the 
grow but 


Is below 


ows will : 
if they 





Richer-Pour Bottle, Inc. 


n if they 33 South Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
. > y 

ae = Please send me a sample Richer- Pour 

avor will I Bottle in the size closure checked. ; 

but after ¥ 38mm [_} 48mm [_} 56mm [(} 

bjection- 

the cows | Name.... --. ff 

about 1% | Company se | 
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Vending, Dispensing Machines Rapidly 
Taking Major Milk Distributing Role 


ISTRIBUTION of fluid milk 

through automatic coin-oper- 

ated vending machines is in- 
creasing and gives every indication 
that it will continue to grow. Some 
idea of the size of the business can 
be gained from a recent report by the 
National Automatic Merchandising 
Association. 


Last year, according to this trade 
organization of the machine vending 
industry, an estimated $39,200,000 
worth of milk was sold through vend- 
ing machines. This figure, the Asso- 
ciation was a 75 cent 


states, per 


increase over the previous year’s sales. 
Last year, says this Association, 
there were 24,400 milk vending ma- 
chines in operation, of which 22,000 
were indoors and 2,400, outdoors. 
Those under shelter accounted for 
$30,800,000 and the outdoor stands 
brought in the other $8,400,000. 


milk 


was dispensed in containers that 


This considerable volume of 
varied in size from gallon, half-gallon 
and quart cartons and glass bottles 
for take-home use to cup size portions 
the 
milk 
the largest portion sold, but choco- 
late milk, buttermilk, fortified skim 
milk, cream and half-and-half helped 
swell the total. 


for consumption at machine. 


Homogenized fluid constituted 


Cooperate with Dairy Groups 

The sharp pickup in milk sales from 
vending machines last year is attrib- 
uted by a merchandising consultant, 
Arthur E. Yohalem, to a close tie-in 
with dairy industry groups. The dairy- 
men, he explained in the report di- 
rected to the vending industry, have 
cooperated by opening up new loca- 
tions for machines and have further 
that 
helped publicize this new phase of 


assisted in conferences have 


automatic merchandising. 


Growth, Mr. Yohalem points out, 
was particularly the in- 


creased number of schools and indus- 


evident in 
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By H. H. SLAWSON 


trial plants which installing 


milk vending machines. Many school 


began 


authorities, who previously banned all 
types of venders, have reversed their 


stand. As to the factories, he says the 


increased use of machines there results 
from educational publicity that has 
made management aware of the health 


port says, do not mind if milk is sold 
for consumption on the spot, but do 
object if it is carried home in com- 
petition with their own over-the- 
counter business. In New Jersey the 
vending people organized to contest 
such local opposition and won a test 
case in court invalidating an ordinance 








Ancient Greek Dispenser, the Daddy of Them All? 





The early Greeks developed a 
machine thousands of years ago 
that dispensed holy waters in the 
temples. A coin dropped through 
the slot (upper left) rested on the 
flat end of the rod long enough 
for its weight to lift the vertical 
rod at the other end, allowing 
the water to reach a worshipper’s 
hands (right). When the weight of 
the coin depresses the lever suf- 
ficently the coin slides off into the 
coin receiver and the lever goes 
back to its original position, clos- 
ing the valve and shutting off the 
flow of water. This is the earliest 
version of a coin-operated dis- 
penser we have encountered. It 
and other machines are described 
in books written around the first 
century A. D. by Hero of Alex- 
ander and the Roman Vitruvius. 


Illustration and information from 
The Conquest of Civilization, by 
James Henry Breasted. Reprinted 
by Special Permission of Harper & 
Brothers copyright 1926 by Har- 
per & Brothers. 





value of milk. Many factories are dis- 
posing of unprofitable plant cafeterias 
and replacing them with batteries of 
coin-operated machines. 

Another factor contributing to in- 
creased sale of milk from machines, 
the Association report indicates, has 
been the establishment of outdoor sta- 
tions at roadside locations where late 
shoppers can readily pick up the morn- 
ing’s supply. Progress here has, how- 
ever, been handicapped by local 
opposition in the form of zoning re- 
strictions and excessive or discrimi- 
natory per machine license fees. 


Local merchants, the Association re- 





that had banned outdoor milk vend- 
ing. 

Grocery trade leaders are working 
to correct this shortsighted opposition 
to milk vending machines. The Inde- 
pendent Grocers Alliance, one of the 
nation’s larger food chains, is advis- 
ing member supermarkets to put vend- 
ing machines in parking areas for 
24-hour sale of milk and such other 
staples as bread and eggs. 

Further indicative of the trend 
toward peaceful relations between 
grocers and the vending folks is an 
editorial in a leading grocery trade 
magazine, which said: 


“Many times it is important to fight 
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George Boos, owner of the Keystone Dairy, says 





R—designed and priced 
for small and medium-sized dairies. Be- 
sides the features mentioned in the text, 
you can get these other advantages with 
the Cox Filler: takes up little floor space 
(34 x 34” x 75%); rolls easily on casters; 
all exposed parts are non-corrosive; dating, 
coding, or cap inserting accessories are 
available. 





i 1 — for 
dairies who want economical yet distinc- 
tive containers. In two designs in five 
different color combinations; the exclusive 
Smith-Lee special print design (left above) 
and the stock print design (such as right 
above) with your name and product on 
three sides. 


“The Cox Filler keeps my paper-filling 
costs low these four ways.” 


To show a profit on the third of its 
milk that’s sold in paper, the Keystone 
Dairy of Bristol, Pa., must keep op- 
erating costs as low as possible. 

George Boos, Keystone’s owner, says 
the Cox Filler helps do just this in 
these ways: 


1. The Filler’s fast and easy to use. 
One man works Keystone’s Cox Filler. 
He fills 14,000 quarts a week, could 
easily fill three times as much. Mr. 
Boos says the reserve capacity is good 
to have for emergencies, special jobs, 
and future expansion. 

The operator simply puts empty Can- 
co cartons on the Filler. He removes 
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them when they’re full. The Filler 
does everything else. Opens cartons. 
Checks position. Fills. Seals. Crimps 
lids. Even passes already filled or im- 
properly positioned cartons without 
stopping, without filling. There’s no 
wasted time. No wasted milk. 

2. It changes sizes quickly. The Cox 
Filler handles quarts, pints, third- 
quarts, and half-pints with equal ease. 
To change from one size to another, 
says Mr. Boos, “takes less time than 
it takes to say the Lord’s Prayer.” A 
minute or less to be more precise. 

3. It’s a workhorse, takes little mainte- 
nance. “We’ve never been without the 


iN C 


DAIRY 


PACKAGING 


use of our Filler in the two years 
we’ve had it,” says Mr. Boos. One man 
takes care of all maintenance in less 
than ten minutes a day. That includes 
disassembling the Filler, cleaning it, 
and reassembling it. 


4. Its price is low; it’s sold outright. 
Mr. Boos says the price is one a small 
or medium-sized dairy can absorb. 
What’s more, you pay only the origi- 
nal purchase price. 

If you would like more information 
on the Cox Filler, or a demonstration 
of the cost-cutting advantages cited by 
Mr. Boos, just send us a post card with 
your name and address. 
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competition aggressively. In the case 
of vending machines, we believe it is 
more important to join forces and use 
them to the best advantage of the 
food industry.” 


A word on this comes also from the 
vending men’s side. Most retail stores, 
they point out, are open only 54 hours 
out of the 168 in a full week, leaving 
a clear field for 114 hours to anyone 
who wants to use them. 


The vending machine industry is 
resolutely striving to capitalize to the 
utmost on this new milk merchandis- 
ing method. They're doing a lot of 
expensive research on design and con- 
struction of coin-operated devices for 
selling milk with accuracy, speed and 
strict sanitation and they're expecting 
benefits to accrue, not only to them- 
selves, but to milk processors and the 
dairy farmers, too. 


9 Feet High, 9 Feet Wide 

One dispensing machine now avail- 
able is 9 feet high, 9 feet wide and 
8 feet deep. One conveyor inside 
holds 200 half-gallon or 322 quart 
containers, ready for delivery when 
the proper coin is dropped in the slot. 
This machine has three other convey- 
lines which hold 160 by- 
product units. Below the conveyors is 
space for storing 800 quarts, which 
means quick re-stocking when con- 
veyor lines are emptied. This machine 
is intended for outdoor locations and, 
quite accurately, it is called a “dairy 
depot.” 


ors Or 


Today’s customers are in motion, go- 
ing places, and impulse sales from milk 
vending machines have to be made 
largely “on the run.” So designers give 
a lot of thought to the matter of im- 
parting high attention-getting value to 
the dispensers. Eye catching colors 
are used, electric signs are available 


and indirect fluorescent fixtures flood 
the machine with brightly glowing 
light that attracts prospective milk 
shoppers from a long way off. 

Milk vending and dispensing is no 
penny-ante business. One manufac- 
turer has a “milk merchandiser” in- 
tended for use at military installations 
or such indoor locations as factories, 
schools, office buildings and apartment 
houses. Its price is $845. At the vend- 
ing industry’s Chicago convention re- 
cently, where this one was shown, 
there was another model close by, 
priced at $2,950. No operator of so- 
called “slot machines” would invest 
that heavily, it would appear, if he 
didn’t expect to make some money 
out of them. 


What does the customer think of 
That $39,- 
200,000 in sales last year rather elo- 


milk vending machines? 


Further 
light on consumer acceptance comes 
from a Clemson College study on 


quently answers that one. 


which preliminary findings were re- 


leased last November. This project 
was undertaken by the South Carolina 
institution to help southern farmers 
determine the sales potential in this 


method of selling milk. 


In the course of the investigation 
milk vending machines were set up 
at each of two 4-H Club camps for a 
one-week period. Both had competi- 
tion from soft drink stands nearby. 
During the first half day of sales at 
one camp, 187 cartons of either choc- 
olate or homogenized milk were sold. 
During each of the following three 
days this machine’s full capacity of 
210 cartons was sold out by early 
afternoon, with an average of one and 
a fraction cartons for each child in 
attendance. 


Then the camp director became dis- 


| 
turbed because the youngsters were 
drinking so much milk, they neglected 
their regular meals. Accordingly, the 
college researchers removed this ma- 
chine at the camp director’s request. 


The Clemson report tells of another 
test machine set up at a farm and 
home fair from which 345 cartons of 
milk were sold per day, despite the 
fact that soft drinks and sandwiches 
could be bought barely 100 feet away, | 

Machines Flourish | 

Two machines did a flourishing bus- | 
iness in milk at a Farmers’ Market and 
this encouraged a private operator to 
put in three machines for permanent 
service there. In the Clemson report 
dairymen who may be considering use 
of machines to expand their sales will 
find many other tips on good and bad 
locations. 


At Durham, N. 
of New Hampshire also contributed 


H., the University 


some figures on the popularity of coin- 
operated milk vending machines in 
campus dormitories. In the first year 
when six machines were tried out, 
61,376 half pints were sold. Next 
year seven more machines were added 
and total sales from the 13 dispensers 
was 133,916 half pints. In the follow- 
ing year the sales amounted to 134,- 
848 half pints. 


Soft drinks 
machines in the dormitories but dur- 


were also sold from 


ing the first year when milk was avail- 
able from the six machines, soft drink 
sales dropped 33.9 per cent. 


Price of the milk delivered from 
the machines was 6.5 cents per unit 
and, after figuring all costs, including 
depreciation and service, university 
authorities found that they had a 
profit of 0.85 cents per unit sold. 


NEW! MODERN! EFFICIENT! ECONOMICAL!— THE Keadall 
150° AUTOMATIC DUMPING SYSTEM 


LESS INITIAL INVESTMENT . . . LESS SPACE REQUIRED... 
LESS EQUIPMENT TO MAINTAIN 





@ KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. - POTSDAM, N. Y. @ 
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PROVIDES — 


Greater sanitation . 
posite samples. . 
to operate . 
wearing parts 


. Better control . 
. Less operator fatigue . .. Less steam required 
. . Less power required (One Power Unit) . . . Fewer 
... Plus the regular features which have made 


. . More accurate com- 


KENDALL WASHERS the watchword of the Dairy Industry for 


over 29 years. 
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‘TS Were : Here’s good news for both milk plants and producer 
eglected For hetter equipment farms. It’s Wyandotte Servac, the complete liquid- 
gly, the nvVStv: acid cleaning product that is fast, safe, effective, and 
this ma- economical to use. 


s 
request. cleanin results at Difficult cleaning jobs are no problem at all with 
Wyandotte Servac; you can do them in short order, 


another 





ities saving both time and labor. Why don’t you call in a 
nities owel use-cost Wyandotte representative today, and let him show 
et aa8 you just how much Servac can do for you? Or if 
— the | you prefer, write us direct: Wyandotte Chemicals 
wis | Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Also Los Nietos, 
i. | California. Offices in principal cities, — *rec. v.s. pat. oFr. 


' 


ing switch to 


irket and | 


Just look at the 
erator to 


See > P LUS factors Servac gives you: 
mm report 

a a @ Removes and prevents milkstone deposits. 
and bad @ Penetrates, softens solids for easy removal. 


@ Contains food-grade acids. No objectionable 
Jniversity fumes. 
ntributed ° 
v of coin- 





Not affected by temperatures, is odorless, 


: : colorless. 
nines mM @ Clear solution in any water; solves hard- 


first year 
water problems. 


ried out, 
id. Next 


‘re added 


@ May be used regularly as a complete 
detergent. 


lispensers @ Pleasant, fast, and safe to use . . . and easy 


ie follow- on hands. 


to 134- 
@ Saves time, labor in cleaning vats, holding 


~~ tanks, and general dairy equipment. 
DIC rom 


@ Comes in disposable 55-gallon steel drums, 
as well as quart and gallon jugs. 


but dur- 
vas avail- 
soft drink @ Will not deteriorate either in storage or 


after opening. 


@ Does more cleaning per gallon—gives lower 
use-cost. 


red from 
per unit 
including 
university 
y had a 
it sold. 


A New Acid Cleaner 
%—AM UNUSUAL COMBINATION OF SYMTHETIC 


#-RAPIDLY REMOVES "STONE" AND FILM 
#-SAVES TIME AND LABOR IN EQUIPMENT CLEANING 








ed yandotte CHEMICALS 
S J. B. FORD DIVISION 


A basic supplier to the dairy industry for 
more than half a century 
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WANT TO SAVE MONEY ? 
THEN CHECK — 


The Efficiency of Your Wax Operation 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


Probably one of 
spots to look for 
milk processing opera- 
tion is in the use of wax. The carton is 
It goes into the wax bath. It 

drains for a few seconds, goes into the 
-, cooling tank, and then to the filler. It’s 
the same for everybody. 


the most unlikely 
variations in effi- 
ciency in the 





formed. 








Or is it? 


During the last two months we have talked with 
milk distributors who reported annual savings over the 
accepted average wax costs for operations of their size 
running into thousands of dollars. 


The secret, if anything as obvious as what these 
people are doing can be called a secret, is basic in any 
manufacturing program. Buy the best material you can 
get at the most favorable price and use it in the most 
efficient manner possible without sacrificing the quality of 
the finished product. 


Buying wax in bulk or liquid form is a practice 
followed by some dairies in order to get a better price. 


Home - made drop 
testing device (note 
trigger release) has 
been helpful in de- 
termining strength of 
various thicknesses of 
wax. The inside bot- 
toms of the angle 
irons are bevelled 
toward the center so 
that the corners of 
the cartons absorb 
the full impact of the 
fall. The object is to 
see how many 
“small” drops, it will 
take to cause flaking 
and leaking. 
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The price of wax in bulk is less than carton or pallet wax. 
The average paper operation uses about 35 to 36 pounds 
of wax to a thousand quart containers. A saving of 35 
cents or more a thousand can run up into a pretty healthy 
slug of black ink during the course of a year. 


In case you've never run up against a bulk wax opera- 
tion, it works like this: wax is stored in large, heated 
tanks. It is shipped from the tanks to the milk plant by 
tank truck. At the plant the wax is transferred to heated 
storage tanks on the premises by means of a hose in much 
the same manner as bulk milk. The storage tanks at the 
milk plant are heated, usually with a steam coil inside 
the tank. A small pump moves the wax through the pipe 
lines that lead from the tanks to the paper machines. 


Such a system involves setting up storage tanks, a 
pump, pipelines, plus heating and control devices. There 
is, of course, a point at which the cost of the installation 
offsets the potential savings. This, however, is a matter 
of volume. Furthermore, bulk wax requires certain ter- 
minal facilities that are not yet available in every market. 
But, given the availability of liquid wax and given suffi- 
cient volume to make its use feasible, bulk wax is a method 
well worth investigation. 


30,000 Ibs. of wax a month is generally considered 
the minimum volume necessary to justify a bulk wax 
installation. Plants with a lesser volume but more than 
one paper machine can save some money by using a cen- 
tral melt down tank. Although the difference in price 
between slab wax and pallet wax is not as great as the 
difference between slab wax and bulk wax there is a sav- 
ing of about .5 cent possible. If only one machine is used 
in the plant the best thing to do is to equip the melting 
tank on the machine with a float control which will gov- 


ern the amount of wax in the tank. 


The efficient use of wax is not dependent on the 
form in which it is purchased. Some remarkable achieve- 
These achieve- 
ments are invariably the result of a careful study of the 


ments have been recorded in this area. 


waxing process. The core of such a study is testing. 
Testing Wax 
Manufacturers of wax, as well as manufacturers of 
containers and container machinery, run elaborate tests on 
wax. Some of these tests can be used effectively in the 
milk plant. 


An adequate coating of wax is, of course, the first 
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IN A HEAT 
EXCHANGER 
...DE LAVAL 

~ PRECISION 
MEANS PROFITS 


This chart was made under normal operat- 
ing conditions ... records temperature of 
the heated product in a De Laval H.T.S.T. 
Plate Pasteurizer using the De Laval 
Vacuum-Steam Heating System. 
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No matter what your plate heat exchanger 
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consideration in a wax operation. An effective test for 
determining adequacy involves the use of methylene blue. 
A waxed container taken off the line is filled with a solu- 
tion containing methylene blue. When the carton is 
emptied, places on the surface that have insufficient wax 
will show up blue where the dye has penetrated. 


Basic in a good wax operation is automatic control 
of the wax level in the bath. The most satisfactory means 
yet devised for meeting this problem is a float control. 
This type of control can be applied to either bulk wax, 
central melt down tank, or individual machines. For a 
single machine the float controls the heating element, 
turning it on or off as the situation demands. For the 
central melt bulk the float controls a 
valve which is opened or closed according to the level of 
wax in the bath. This type of control eliminates the wide 
variations in the level of the wax and the consequent 
wide variations in coating. 


down and wax 


The two most important problems associated with 
waxing containers are leakers and flakers. It is very 
seldom that either leaking or flaking is found in a package 
as it comes off the line. It is in the process of moving 
the container from the production line to the consumer's 
refrigerator that it suffers the hard 
the damage. 


usage which does 


A simple test that is used to check against leakers 
and flakers is the drop test. This involves dropping a 
container a specific distance and recording the number 
of times it will stand the shock before it starts to leak. 
The contents of the package are then strained so that 
the amount of wax that has flaked off can be determined. 


The drop usually used in the manufacturer's labora- 
tories is seven inches. However, the best wax man we 
have met in a milk plant uses a four-inch drop. He argues 
that a seven-inch drop is not the problem. The drops 
that a container will sustain are a series of small mis- 
handlings. The man doing the casing will drop the cartons 
a few inches, especially the last two rows in the case. 
There will be a slight jar when the cases are loaded and 
unloaded. When the cartons are placed in the dairy case 
in the store there may be a slight drop as the routeman 
tries to load up the case and get out of the store as 
quickly as possible. When the customer puts the package 
in her market basket and when she transfers the package 
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to the cashier's counter, additional slight drops may 
occur. When the carton is placed in a paper bag, when 


it is set down in the car, when it is placed on the kitchen | 
table, when it is placed in the refrigerator, a slight shock | 


may take place. None of these small injuries is likely to 
do any serious harm. 
does the damage. 


A second point to remember is the fact that a seven 
inch drop is quite a fall, which the customer appreciates, 
If a leak occurs after such a fall the customer accepts i 
as a reasonable result. The smaller drops, however, are 
usually not recognized and the leakers that result ar 
not happily received. 


It all adds up to a pretty strong case for the four- 
inch drop test. 


Device for the Drop Test 


The device used in the drop test can be made in 
any plant. It consists of four right-angle posts so spaced 
that a container will fit easily into the space that the 
uprights allow. The posts are about the height of the 
container. Four inches from the bottom a simple trigger 
is located. A slight pressure on the trigger releases the 
container so that it drops the four inches to the base. At 
the bottom the angles of the posts are beveled inward 
so that the corners of the cartons get the brunt of the blow. 


The variation in waxes and cartons shown by the 
drop test are striking. Some waxes will sustain 10 or 1] 
When the milk is 
strained that will be as much as a teaspoonful of flaked 
wax from one container while another will show only 
a negligible amount. 


drops before leaks begin to show. 


A second meaningful test is the absorption of 1% 
lactic acid solution test. This one is designed to measure 
the extent of protection that the wax coating provides fo 
the paper. It consists of weighing empty waxed cartons, 
filling them with a 1% lactic acid solution, allowing them 
to stand for 72 


72 hours, and weighing them empty once 
more. The difference in weight represents the amount 
of moisture that has penetrated the wax coating and been 
absorbed by the paper. Absorption, of course, weakens 
the package, making it more susceptible to bulging and 
leaking. A satisfactory absorption rate runs around 7 


pounds per thousand containers. There is some variation 
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between waxes but the difference is not as striking as 
the difference in the drop test. 

Bulging is another measurement that it is useful to 
record. This measurement, taken for both front and back 
and side to side, is done with an ordinary pair of calipers. 
A thirty-second of an inch is the unit of comparison. For 
example, in recording the measurement the difference 
between the top and the middle measurement might be 


3/32”. 3 


It would be listed as 3 on the record sheet. 


Record of Wax Use 

The final record that should be maintained is wax 
usage per thousand cartons. This is a record that must be 
used with care. The purpose of wax is to provide the paper 
container with a milk-proof surface, not to see how little 
can be used. On the other hand, wax costs money and 
good management dictates the use of only the amount 
of wax needed to do a proper job. If the amount of wax 
used can be reduced and the quality of the package 
maintained, a real saving can be realized. However, it 
is false economy to save wax at the expense of the package. 


That the efficiency of wax use can be improved by 
careful management and study is dramatically shown by 
the experience of one plant where wax consumption runs 
about seven pounds per thousand containers under the 
average. Average consumption is about 35 to 36 pounds. 
This plant is putting out an excellent quart container, 
using about 27% pounds of wax per thousand containers. 


The efficiency is achieved by lowering the level of 
wax in the wax bath on the paper machine. The level 
is down about eight inches from the standard level. This 
gives the containers a slightly longer draining period. 
Curiously enough, the procedure was discovered quite 
by accident. 

Probably 


had some experience with “drainer,” cartons that have 


every plant with a paper operation has 
drained longer than usual because the machine stopped 
momentarily. In the process of testing containers it was 
found that there was only a slight difference in the per- 
formance of some drainers compared with non-drainers 
when subjected to the drop test. The results of these 
tests on drainers suggested that the length of the draining 
period could be extended, thus reducing the amount of 
wax used without appreciably affecting the quality of 
the container. Subsequent testing demonstrated the prac 
ticality of the idea. 

The longer draining period is used only on quarts. 
Half gallons get the standard treatment. 

The difference in the amount of wax per individual 
container is very slight but the six or seven pounds of 
wax which is saved per thousand containers runs up into 
real money during the course of a year. The important 
fact is that the saving is achieved through careful study 
and testing so that the quality of the package is not 
impaired. 

The good results that certain plants have experienced 
after a careful study of their wax operation illustrates 
once again the value of good records. It makes a lot of 
sense. After all, good decisions can be made only when 
they are based on accurate information pertinent to the 
problem. Testing and recording wax performance is a 
relatively simple task, yet it is a task whose dividends 
certainly justify the effort. 
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in suburban communities ROWE 


MILK MERCHANDISERS sel! quarts 
> and half pints 24 hours a day = 


A BLUE CHIP 
INVESTMENT 


. . .the ROWE OUTDOOR 
MECHANICAL MILKMAN 


In every section of the nation Rowe dual milk 
merchandisers are proving to be outstanding 
business builders for dairies . . . blue chip 
investments for increased sales and profits. 
Based on this successful performance on loca- 
tion we have developed a planned program 
which should be of interest to all dairies. 


Rowe Indoor Milk Merchandiser Also Available 


— | 
ire 5 og SSP) | sels quarts 
i 


, | =) mS eine | | and HALF-PINTS 
x ® ‘pe ne SE simultaneously 
, 4 i\_e wy a> day and night 


®) Write Today | 
| Lense MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


SALES OFFICE: 31 East 17th Street, N. Y. C. Factory: Whippany, N. J. 


@ 


Divisional Sales Offices: 2024-26 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
310 Whitehall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. * 1675 Pacific Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


America’s [FIRST] Automatic Merchandising Family 


From A Single Unit To A Full Line Vending Installation 


MEMBER: National Automatic Merchandising Association * National 
Association Tobacco Distributors * Dairy Industries Supply Association 
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GOOD FIELD WORK 

(Continued From Page 70) 
tion records. This is extremely im- 
portant since intelligent perusal of the 
record will indicate any protracted 
deviation by the producer from qual- 
ity standards. Good records, well kept, 
serve another purpose: they give the 
Department of Health inspector a 
pretty sharp idea of which producer is 
keeping up the good work, which one 
is falling down on the job. They also 
represent an the in- 
spector of the type of work being 


indication to 


done by the fieldman. 


Mr. Corash adds a word of caution. 
“There 
that because of the success of the in- 
dustry in New York in handling the 
bulk of the work connected with qual- 
ity control, that the industry should 


seems to be some. thinking 


become more of a self-policing one. 
It should be that the 
New York program, often cited as one 


remembered 


in which the dealers perform much of 
the work, is 
strictly supervised by the public reg- 
The Department of 
Health requires detailed record keep- 


farm quality control 


ulatory body. 


WRITE TODAY... 
FORMULA 
DEHYDRATED VEGETABLES 
POWERFUL ADVERTISING 


Vehicle Cards 

3” x 6” Folders 

Bottle Hangers 
Snap-Ons 

Lapel Buttons 
Dominations 

Store Posters 

Chrome or Wood Frames 
Stix-on-Frames 

Package Reproduction 


Check and Write For Details 


G. P. GUNDLACH AND CO. 
Servants lo the Dairy Industry 
1201 W. EIGHTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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ing of the sanitary performance of 
individual dairymen, careful spot- 
checking of the company fieldman’s 
work and insistence that the company 
fieldman be competent and able. This 
strict supervision, in my opinion, is the 
basis of the success of the New York 
City program.” 
Job Is Educational 

The fieldman’s job is fundamentally 

a three-pronged educational effort in- 








MACKEY 
“YOU NEED A LITTLE MORE EXPERIENCE 
IN SELLING .. . ASK ME FOR A RAISE.” 





volving himself, the producer and his 
company. He must continually keep 
himself abreast of the tech. 
developments as well as the 


newest 
nical 
rules and regulations governing milk 
production in his area. 


He must transmit as much of this 
information as he can to the producer, 





He must be a good teacher and at | 


the same time make allowances fo, 
the quirks of human nature. He must 
persuade a farmer, for example, that 
the detergent his wife uses to clean 
the kitchen sink isn’t the right com- 
pound for him to use on his bulk 


milk tank. 


He must teach his company that it 
with the 
Department of Health to raise the gen- 


is good business to work 


eral standard of milk quality. 


The fieldman holds the company’s 
fortunes and the health of a city in 
the middle of a petri dish. 

His 


estimated, nor can his competence and 


importance cannot be over- 
ability ever be too high for the job 


he’s doing. 








BUY RIGHT 


Large Stainless Steel SPONGES 

Large Stainless Nickel SPONGES 
Five-Second ACIDITY TEST 

14-inch Non-Scratch LEAD CAN SEALS 
l-inch PAPER GASKETS 

12-inch PAPER GASKETS 

2-iach PAPER GASKETS 

2’2-inch PAPER GASKETS 

3-inch PAPER GASKETS 

Bleached CHEESECLOTH (28x24) 
Bleached CHEESECLOTH (40x32) 
42-inch PARCHMENT CIRCLES (35 Ib.) 
9x9 PARCHMENT (27 Ib.) 

9x9 PARCHMENT (35 Ib.) 

11x11 PARCHMENT (35 Ib.) 

RUBBER BANDS for Ricotta Cans 
Shatterproof Floating Dairy THERMOMETERS 
12-quart Soft Rubber PAIL 

13-quart Stainless Steel PAIL 

1l-quart Polyethylene PAIL and Cover 
14-quart Polyethylene PAIL 

17-quart Polyethylene PAIL 

32-quart Polyethylene PAIL and Cover 
Short-handle SCRUB BRUSHES 
Long-handle SCRUB BRUSHES 
Milk-Bottle BRUSHES 

Canvas WORK GLOVES 

Leather Palm WORK GLOVES 
OFF-FLAVOR REMOVER 


Discounts on Quantity Purchases 
F.O.B. Union City, N. J. 


PRESTON SUPPLY CORP. 


Equipment and Supplies for Dairies 
322 FIFTH STREET 
UNION CITY, N. J. 


$ 6.50 doz. 

4.50 doz. 

3.50 per 

6.00 per 

1.50 per 

1.70 per 

2.10 per 

2.65 per 

2.90 per 

$7.35 box —70 yds. 
$9.30 box — 60 yds. 
1.00 per M 
2.10 per M 
2.60 per M 
3.70 per M 
1.50 per lb. 
2.50 
9.75 
10.00 
3.00 
2.80 
3.25 
5.00 
9.00 doz. 
11.00 doz. 


o 


zzzz 2285 


$15.00 per 40-lb. drum 


UNion 6-4103 
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Sceretary Genson Proposes: 
Separate Federal Order for 
Northern New Jersey Market 


T APPEARS a certainty that 13 
| northern New Jersey counties will 
form a new federal milk market- 
ing order area. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra T. Benson 
month that he would call a public 


said late last 


hearing on the matter. The call limits 
the discussion to proposals concerning 
only the 13 northern New Jersey 
counties, six adjoining New York coun- 
ties, which may or not become part 
of the New Jersey order, and pro- 
posals to amend and bring up to date 
Federal Order 27, so that there will 
be no points of conflict between it 
and the still-to-be-created New Jersey 
order. 

This decision by the secretary of 
agriculture resolves a problem that 
has been 18 years in the discussion. 
The issue was whether New Jersey 
should be part of Order 27 or should 
it have its own federal milk market- 
ing order? New Jersey producers have 
looked with consternation upon the 
huge 40,000 farm New York milkshed. 
They have felt they would be lost in 
the wilderness of numbers and have 
little or no voice in the administration 
of a comprehensive order. 


Tough Problem 
Secretary Benson, in a four-page 
statement clarifying his decision, con- 
fessed a realization of the toughness 

of the situation. He stated: 


“The problem on which the Depart- 
ment made its decision today is one of 
the most difficult we have faced with 
respect to milk marketing since I 
have been Secretary of Agriculture. 
Proponents of both the so-called ‘com- 
prehensive order’ and separate orders 
presented some very persuasive facts 
and arguments in support of their dif- 
ferent points of view. It is not the 
first time the question has arisen. | 
understand that there has been con- 
troversy over a period of at least 18 
years. It was first considered by the 
Department at the time of the promul- 
gation hearing of the Order No. 27 
in 1938. Consideration also was given 
to the problem in public hearings held 
in 1942 and 1952. No action was 
taken on any of these occasions. Such 
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need not be the case this time if the 
interested parties now turn their atten- 
tion to developing evidence and testi- 
mony for presentation at a public 
hearing.” 

In New Jersey, the Secretary's state- 
ment was met with jubilation since it 
represents, in essence, a victory for 
the point of view strongly supported 
by producer groups and state officials. 
While regulation was needed, they 
contended it would have to be the 
kind of regulation which would not 
permit the New Jersey producer to 
lose his identity, nor to subordinate 
his interests to those, who vastly out- 
number him, in New York Federal 
Milk Marketing Order 27. This de- 
velopment would have come to pass 





DON’T FAIL TO STUDY 
THE BUYER’S GUIDE 
Page 84 


had the secretary been swayed by the 
arguments of others who would have 
included the 13 counties in Order 27’s 
milk marketing area. 


Floyd R. Hoffman, director of New 
Jersey's Office of Milk Industry in- 
dicated that one widely held inter- 
pretation of the secretary's statement 
is that the proposals by New York 
producer groups calling for a compre- 
hensive marketing order, under which 
Order 27 both 
New York and northern New Jersey, 
have been rejected. 


would have covered 


In his statement, Secretary Benson 
said that the primary issue is the 
institution of effective price regulation 
in Northern New Jersey. His decision 
is directed toward that 
Either under a so-called “comprehen- 


basic issue. 
sive order” or under separate orders 
for New Jersey and New York, mini- 
mum price regulation on all milk can 
be made effective, and the sharing 
of surplus properly associated with 
the marketing of fluid milk can be 
achieved. By either means, returns to 
producers shipping both to the New 
York and New Jersey portions of the 
area can be improved. 
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MACHINES, METHODS AND TRAINING 


In a speech before labor leaders in the not-too-distant 
past, Joseph A. Pickett, Borden’s Farm Products Division, 
asserted, “You men know the problems and the needs of 
the companies and what they have to do to stay in busi- 
ness and meet competition and keep union members 
employed. You owe it to those members to see to it 
that they understand their employer has to have efficient 
and economical operation. They must adjust themselves 
to new and more efficient ways of doing things. They 
must learn to use new and better equipment . . . or their 
employer cannot keep pace with changes in his industry 
and his business will fail and their jobs will be lost.” 


Mr. Pickett touched on a vital area in his talk, the 
area of technological improvements in industry. The fab- 
ulous rate at which these changes have been accelerating, 
the speed with which new methods, new techniques, new 
machinery have come to the dairy industry make it even 
more imperative that the milk processor provide adequate 
training and appreciation of industry developments for 
his employees. 

Only when this is done will employer and employee 
alike be able to enjoy the full benefits of a constantly 
evolving technology. 
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Advertising Promotion, Services and Materials 


American Dairy Association 57 

General Mills 45 

Golden Guernsey, Inc. (American Guernsey 

Cattle Club) 17 

G. P. Gundlach & Co. 82 

Luther A. Kohr Dairy Enterprises 18 
Babcock Testers 

The Garver Manufacturing Co. 125 

The Jaleo Motor Co. 123 
Boilers 

Columbia Boiler 20 
Bottle Closures and Equipment 

American Seal-Kap Corp. 37 

Basca Manufacturing Co. 98 

Mid West Bottle Cap Co. 94 

Sealright Co., Inc. 42, 43 
Bottle and Container Handles 

Haynes Mfg. Co. 23 

Mayfair Products 116 
Brushes 

E-Mac Dairy Brush Co., Inc. 80 

Flour City Brush Co. 121 
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Bulk Farm Tanks 


Dairy Equipment Co. 51 
United States Steel Corp. 4] 
Wilson Refrigeration, Inc. 19 


Butter Printing and Packaging Machinery 


C. Doering & Son, Inc. 64 
Cabinets and Coolers 

Compo Cooler Co. 125 

Master-Bilt Refrigeration Mfg. Co. 90 

S & S Products, Inc. 107 

Quirk Manufacturing Co. WW 

Star Pump and Cooler Corp. 70 
Carriers 

Haynes Manufacturing Co. 23 

Triple Carrier Corp. 115 
Cases for Bottles and Containers 

Barker Equipment Co. 9) 

Cumberland Case Co. 67 

Langer Manufacturing Co. 120 

United Steel & Wire Co. 112 
Chocolate 

Boweys, Inc. 7 

The Benjamin P. Forbes Co. 119 
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Cleaning and Sanitizing Materials 
The Diversey Corp. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


71 


Solvay Process Division (Allied Chemical & 


Dye Corp.) 


95 


Wyandotte Chemicals (J. B. Ford Division) 77 


Cold Storage 
International Cold Storage 


Containers, Cottage Cheese 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Cottage Cheese Vats and Equipment 
Stoelting Bros. Co. 


Cultures 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratories, Inc. 


Dispenser Cans 
Penn-Michigan Manufacturing Co. 
John Wood Co. 


Doorstep Cabinets 
Muckle Manufacturing Co. 
Shirley Manufacturing Co. 
Dry Milk and Dry Milk Machinery 


American Dry Milk Institute 
Overton Machine Co. 


Fillers, Cottage Cheese 


The Anderson Brothers Manufacturing Co. 


Triangle Package Machinery Co. 
Fillers, Milk 

Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Fittings 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Ladish Co. (Tri-Clover Division) 

L. C. Thomsen and Sons, Inc. 
Gaskets and Seals 

Boonville Manufacturing Corp. 

The Haynes Manufacturing Co. 
Glass Bottles 

The Lamb Glass Co. 

Richer-Pour Bottle, Inc. 

Thatcher Glass Co. 
Lubricants 

The Haynes Manufacturing Co. 
Materials Handling 

Haynes Manufacturing Co. 
Measuring Devices for Bulk Tanks 

Shanner Equipment Co. 
Orange and Fruit Drinks 

EZE Orange, Inc. 
Orange Juice 

Florida Citrus Products Exchange 
Paint 

Steelcote Manufacturing Co. 

Tropical Paint Co. 
Paper Containers 

American Can Co. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp. (Pure-Pak Division) 
Pasteurizers 

APV Dairy Division (APV Co., Inc.) 

Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. 

The De Laval Separator Co. 
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Publications 
A. H. Pugh Printing Co. 


Pumps 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Girton Manufacturing Co. 
L. C. Thomsen & Sons, Inc. 
Viking Pump Co. 
Waukesha Foundry Co. 


Refrigeration Equipment 
Frick Co. 


Sanitary Tubing 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 


Separators and Clarifiers 
The De Laval Separator Co. 
The Sharples Corp. 


Stainless Steel 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Stitching Wire for Containers 
Chicago Steel & Wire Co. 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
Supplies, General 
Preston Supply Corp. 
Tanks, Processing 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Trucks and Truck Bodies 
Chevrolet 
Divco Corp. 
Ford Motor Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
The Schnabel Co. 
Truck Refrigeration 
Dole Refrigerating Co. 
John R. Hollingsworth Corp. 
Kari-Kold Co. 
Tranter Manufacturing, Inc. 
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121 
117 


82 


104 
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47 
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14 
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103 
119 
93 
108, 109 


Union Asbestos and Rubber Co. (Coldmobile 


Division) 
Truck Tanks 

Stainless & Steel Products Co. 

United States Steel Corp. 
Tube Applicators 

Nordon, Inc. 
Vacuumizer 

Chester-Jensen Co. 
Vending Machines 

Rowe Corp. 

Shanner Equipment Co. 
Vitamins 

General Mills 


61 


58, 59 
4] 


118 


92 


81 
105 


45 


Vitex Laboratories (Division of NOPCO) 29 


Washing Equipment 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 


Farmer Feeder Co., Inc. (Chore Boy Milking 


Machine Division) 
Kendall-Lamar Corp. 


Wax 

Sun Oil Co. 
Wrappers 

The KVP Co. 


West Carrollton Parchment Co. 
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76 
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89 
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“Did you see a bottle cap roll in here?’ 


First prize for the cartoon appear- 
ing in the January issue goes to Al 
Tomaino, Gold Medal Dairy, Utica, 
N. Y. His prize-winning line appears 
under the cartoon above. His five dol- 
lars is in the mail. 


Second prize, three dollars: Gus 
Kriara, Sunshine Dairy, Portland, Ore- 
gon. His line: 


“Where's the creamline on this milk?” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


“No, I’m not the milk market 
administrator!” 
Genevieve R. Long 
Northern Farms Co-op. 
Montpelior, Vermont 


“The Boss thought an animated ad 
would be more effective.” 
Charles M. Ulrich 
Milk Industry Foundation 
Washington, D. C. 


“You with your concentrated milk.” 
J. W. Felsch 
Barron Co-op Creamery 
Barron, Wisconsin 


“Sure, this business puts the squeeze 
on you, but you hate to get out 
of it.” 

Omer Hufford 

Miami Valley Milk Pro- 
ducers Association 

Greenville, Ohio 
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Write the funniest line for this cartoon and win five dollars. 


HE CARTOONIST, himself sent this line along with the cartoon, “The 
Toc itself couldn’t keep the milk any better than this machine.” That ought 

to start the humorist in you to try developing a humorous line, which, 
in the opinion of the judges, is the funniest of all those submitted. We must 
warn you that the competition is getting tougher and tougher every month, 
but come on in anyway! The funny water is fine. 


You have nothing to lose and you might win that exhilerating top spot 
which is worth five dollars. In any case, you will have a lot of fun, and even 
if your entry is not a winner, we will enjoy hearing from you. 





WRITE THE GAG—THE RULES 


1. The American Milk Review will award $5.00 to the person 
submitting the best caption for this month’s “Write the Gag” cartoon. 
A prize of $3.00 will be awarded for the second best caption. 


2. The editors of the American Milk Review will be the judges 


and their decision will be final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 


3. Write captions—as many as you wish to send in—on a 
postcard and mail it to “Write the Gag” editor American Milk Review, 
92 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. Be sure to write your own name and address as well as the 
name of your company on each postcard. 
5. All entries for this month’s contest must be received by 
April 10, 1956. 
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a — 
HE GIRTON COMPENSATING IMPELLER* 


PUMP, featuring the Compensating Impeller* vanes, com- 


. 


| bines the pumping efficiency of the positive replacement 
| type pump with the low cost of the centrifugal pump. It 
2) 


“) will out-perform any other centrifugal pump. 


The impeller vanes automatically adjust to deliver a con- 
stant volume of fluid, regardless of varying head pressures 
or viscosity of product. The Girton Compensating Impeller * 
Pump requires a smaller motor than any other pump of 
similar rating. When operating, the horsepower in-put is 


actually less at the low head, heavy load point. 


ly Impeller Pump that Maintains a Constant Flow— Regardless of Head! 


The Girton Compensating Impeller* consists of two independent 
impeller vanes, each pivoted on a pin attached to the pump shaft. 
When pumping with a high head, the vanes fan out fully and deliver 
the maximum volume at the given head. 
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This is the position of the impeller vanes when the pump is This is the position of the impeller vanes as the head drops and 
working at a high head. Note how they are fanned out fully to the volume builds up. The sweep of the vanes automatically 
deliver maximum volume at. the given head. Normally, in reduce to compensate for the increasing load, keeping the 
ordinary Pumps, it is at this starting point that the motor carries volume constant and protecting the motor from excess load. 
the heaviest load. In the Girton Pump, the motor in-put re- No reserve power is needed for low head operation. 

Quired is actually less than capacity of motor. 
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Well equipped drafting room in Engineering Department of Stoelting Brothers symbolizes 


dairy machinery industry’s emphasis on research and development. 


Demand for quality 


products will place a premium on precision equipment. 


Precision Equipment Needed For 
Accurate Control of Processing 


Stoelting Brothers’ President Sees Industry Cooperation and 
Quality Products as Answer to Competition from Other Foods 


RECISION EQUIPMENT that 

will make possible more accu- 

rate methods and procedures in 
the manufacture of dairy products is 
anticipated by Stoelting Brothers Com- 
pany of Kiel, Wisconsin. Founded in 
1906 the firm is celebrating its 50th 
birthday this year. 

The company has seen great ad- 
vances made in the field of dairy 
equipment during its half century of 
existence. However, Adolph Stoelting, 
president of the firm who has seen the 
transition from wooden vats to shining 
creations of stainless steel, believes 
that there is an even greater chal- 
lenge in the future. Says Mr. Stoelt- 
ing, “I look forward to a good solid 
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future for the dairy business and the 
dairy equipment business. In many 
ways the future presents greater and 
more interesting challenges than the 
past has given us. There seem to be 
many problems on the horizon, but we 
have faced and solved many problems 
in the past. Perhaps they were of a 
different nature, but they certainly 
seemed as great at the time as prob- 
lems do today. 

“More is being done today to pro- 
mote the use and sale of milk and 
dairy products, but also, the dairy in- 
dustry has greater competition from 
other food processors. I hope that all 
segments of the dairy industry can 
work together more cooperatively in 


If the 
industry as a whole can learn to do 


the future than in the past. 


this, the future should be very bright. 
Our company is banking on this be- 
lief and is spending more money on 
research and development of new 
equipment and machinery for the 
dairy industry than ever before.” 


Company officials point out that in 





all phases of the dairy industry qual- | 


ity of product is assuming greater | 


importance as the drive toward in- 
creased sales meets with increasing 
taste discrimination by consumers. Im- 
proved sanitary features, automatic 
devices designed to save labor but 
more important, designed to provide 
greater precision by reducing errors 
due to the human factor, are predicted 
for dairy equipment in the years 


ahead. 


In the manufacture of cottage 
cheese, research is showing the need 
for accurate control while additional 
research is indicating the type and 
design of equipment necessary to do 
the job. In the cheese industry itself, 
Stoelting officials point out, sanitation 
procedures and techniques are evolv- 
ing which will exert an additional 
influence on the design of dairy equip- 
ment. 


These new developments will not 
come all at once, the Stoelting peo- 
ple say. There is probably not any 
great revolutionary period in prospect. 
Progress has a habit of coming i 
small packages. Hardly a day passes, 
one Stoelting man said, when a new 
type of grinding wheel is not put into 
operation or a slight subtle change in 
welding technique is used or a re 
finement in polishing makes its ap- 
small things 
individually but collectively they add 


pearance. These 


are 


up to a constant evolutionary process. 

A better knowledge of dairy ma 
dairy 
Dairy 


chinery and dairy metals by 
plant operators is expected. 


(Please Turn to Page 119) 
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You get complete butter protection from your creamery right 
into the hands of the consumer when you use West Carrollton 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment. 

Wrappers made of this fine parchment have all the qualities 
wrappers should have: great strength—wet or dry; grease resistance; 


no taste; and no odor. Why not send for samples and information? 


BUTTER WRAPPERS VEGETABLE SHORTENING CELERY WRAPPERS BUTTER BOX LINERS 
— LINERS CARTON LaCERS CHEESE WRAPPERS PARCHMENTIZED 
on 6 Ta emeere® FOR POULTRY WRAPPERS KRAFT PLAIN OR - 
ICE CREAM SMOKED MEATS PEBBLED 
cant ters Per OLEOMARGARINE I OTe ce)liceyil 
BAT waaseens ene WRAPPERS RELEASE PARCHMENT 


LARD CARTON LINERS = Fis FILLET WRAPPERS AMALE WRAPPERS = Coccring carp 
LINERS FOR MEAT TINS & INSERTS BAKERY PAN LINERS PARCHMENT 


GLOSS-WRAP for smoked meats (single, double or tri-wrap) © AVENIZED ® MYCOBAN ¢ QUILON & DRY 
WAXED PARCHMENT ¢ CLEAN FOOD PAPER—For Delicatessen and Grocery Stores, also Fish and Meat Markets Parchment 


WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT COMPANY, WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES: New York, 99 Hudson St. © Chicago, 400 W. Madison St. 











The rate at which dispenser cans 

come off the production line is a 

good index to the progress that 

bulk milk is making in the market 
place. 


Equipment Manufacturers 
Key Figures in Dairy Industry 


Evolution 


EW DEVELOPMENTS illustrate 
; quite as well the great evolution 

of the dairy industry as do the 
records of manufacturers of supplies 
and equipment. Attuned as they must 
be to the mores of a highly competi- 
tive business, manufacturers express 
in concentrated form the deep cur- 
rents that are coursing through the 


industry. 


demonstrate _ this 
fact. In 1940 consumption of bottled 
milk billion That 
year the fluid milk industry used 750 
million paper cartons. After the war 
the rapid trend toward single service 


Two examples 


was 15.5 quarts. 


containers in stores became a dom- 
inant factor in the milk business. This 
trend is reflected in the shipment of 
paper containers 


which reached ap- 


proximately 12 billion in 1955. 





By NORMAN MYRICK 





Even more recent is the rise of the 
bulk milk dispenser. As the single 
service container appealed to the store 
operator, so the bulk milk dispenser 
opened up new markets in the some- 
what restaurant field. The 
rapidity which this method of 
distributing milk grew is dramatically 


dormant 
with 


illustrated by records of dispenser can 
manufacturers. The Penn-Michigan 
Manufacturing Company, for example, 
started production of dispenser cans 
in September of 1954. 
1955 found the firm manufacturing 
and shipping 5,000 dispenser cans. 


December of 


These massive industry trends are 
also reflected in the development of 
equipment to do the job that the in- 
dustry seeks to perform. The demand 
for bulk dispensers was stimulated. 
In the fall of 1955 3-A Standards 








A perfect auxiliary storage unit! Write for new 


descriptive brochure. 





923 PALM STREET a 


90 





on bulk milk dispensers were pub- 
lished. The development of fast, effec- 
tive machines for automatically dis- 


pensing milk was an expression of the 
drive for industrial markets and _ the 
casual sale that was lost when milk 
was not available through established 
outlets. An off-the-cuff estimate places 
the number of milk vending machines 
of all types now in operation in excess 
of 20,000. 


The significance of the supply and 
equipment manufacturer’s records is 
not simply a matter of numbers. What 
these records show is a fundamental 
relationship between the dairy indus 
try and the manufacturers of materials 


used by the dairy industry. The rela- 


for moderate low-temperature storage MASTER-BILT all purpose cooler 


for Drive-Ins..... 
restaurants, etc. Bulk 

dispensers or ice 
cream mix. 


.. for School Milk Program 


holds cases of ¥-pt. bottles or 1/2 -pt. 
cartons, and 5-gal. cans for bulk 
dispensers. 





ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 
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New developments in the dairy industry 
usually mean new equipment. The cali- 
ber of the equipment is related directly 


to the skill and experience of the 


manufacturers. 


tionship often assumes the perplexi- 
ties of the ancient question of which 
came first the hen or the egg. Ac- 
tually, as the records show, the rela- 
tionship, at its best, is a two-way 
street. There are occasions when the 
dairy industry initiates the demand. 
There are other occasions when the 
equipment people create products that 
usher in a new trend. Either way the 
evolution 
based upon a relationship of interde- 


net result is progressive 


pendence. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER TO BUILD 
TWO CONTAINER PLANTS 


Plans for the construction of two 
new plants for the manufacture of 
Pure-Pak milk containers has been 
announced by C. S. Edgar, General 
Manager of the Single Service Divi- 
sion, International Paper Company. 
The proposed units will be located 
in Turlock, California, and Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


The North Carolina plant is de- 
pendent upon purchase from the City 
of Raleigh of a tract of land located 
on South Wilmington St. Construc- 
tion will begin within 90 days of ac- 
quisition of the property. 


The new unit will be a one-story 
structure consisting of approximately 
60,000 square feet. It 
rated monthly 


will have a 
capacity of approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 paper milk contain- 
ers of all sizes. 


West Main St. 
Turlock, California, the new unit on 


To be located on 


the west coast will be a one-story 
structure consisting of 63,000 square 
feet. It will have a rated monthly 
capacity of approximately 20,000,000 


paper milk containers of all sizes. The 
converting plant will be located on the 
right-of-way of the Western Pacific 
Railroad. 


J. R. Hacke, formerly Plant Super- 
intendent at the division’s Youngs- 
town, Ohio, plant, has been named 


Resident Manager of the new unit. 


Each plant will employ about 100 
men and women when in full opera- 
tion. It is expected that the plants 
will be in operation before the end 
of the year. 


LILY-TULIP CUP EXPANDS 
PRODUCT LINE 


Walter J. Bergman, president of the 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, has an- 
nounced the formation of a subsidiary 
company for the manufacture of 
transparent plastic lids and other re- 
lated products to supplement its 
standard line of paper containers. 
Plastic Pack- 
Inc., will be located in Haw- 
thorne, New Jersey, where Lily-Tulip 


The subsidiary, L-T 
ages, 


has recently acquired manufacturing 
facilities. 


The new operation will be directed 





BARKER NO. 


85I1-A-2 


TODAY’S MOST POPULAR 
OBLONG HALF-GALLON CASE 


Cushion Bottom Protects Jugs Against ‘‘Dropping’’ Damage 


Wherever break-down tests are made by dairy plants, the Barker No. 8511-A-2 comes out 


the winner . . 


. the “champion” jug-saver. Feature for feature, this 6 oblong half-gallon case 


ipply and out-performs anything in its class. The special Barker “flexi-bottom” cushions jugs against 
; severe impacts with a definite saving in jugs and milk ordinarily wasted. “Doublet’’ welded 


partition wires protect the jugs against side shock even under rough and tough handling 


‘ecords is 
ers. What 





conditions. Partition wires are also solidly cross-welded to form a firm secure grid but with 
damental adequate resiliency to absorb lateral impacts. And only Barker gives you a case-lifetime 
ary indus guarantee against stacking ear failure .. . your best proof of Barker basically superior steel 
— welded construction. If you’re handling multiple quart oblong jugs, make the Barker No. 
The rela- 


8511-A-2 your next choice. You'll be ahead in jugs saved, milk saved, and money saved. 
Don’t buy any gallon or half-gallon case until you've seen the Barker line . . . the “Standard 


of the Industry.” 





No. 8511-A-2 6 OBLONG 12 GAL. CASE 


Beet wr partition wires provide a cushioning - i 
effect to side shocks as well as proper spacing be- 

yr VY -pt. tween jugs to prevent bumping. Raised bottom, ew 0. q. a on ase Op ac ing 

or bulk reg of an ordinary grid bottom protects jugs 





rom “‘dropping’’ damoge . . . 
eliminating breakage. 

No. 8511-A-2 
stacking. 


a big factor in If you prefer stacking ears . . 


. Barker guaranteed for the life of the case . . . investigate 
this newest Barker addition—the No. 9308—a rugged sturdy case designed for exceptional 


b ) bl y als., to ‘ 
move) 6 ing 2 6 “ service and lower per-year case costs 








No. 8511-A-3 6 oblong 1/2 gals., for inverting 
bottles, top stacking. 





Nou Two Barker Factories to Serve You Better 
STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY “The Case of Perfection with Corner Protection” 


BARKER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


356 SEVENTH STREET KEOSAUQUA, IOWA 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 





ARKER 


MFRS. OF WIRE CASES 
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by Charles S. Conklin as executive 
vice-president and general manager. 


be a “see-through” plastic lid designed 
to fit Lily’s Nestrite paper container. 


Completion of the new facility ip. 


creases Conoco’s annual output of 


Mr. Conklin until recently was sales € dairy waxes to 20,000,000 pounds, 
manager of Plastic Container Corpor- CONTINENTAL OIL COMPLETES The company previously produced 
ation & Rogers Plastics Company. He NEW DAIRY WAX PLANT 9,000,000 pounds annually, princi. 


was previously associated with the 


plastics division of Goodyear Tire & Company of a $450,000 dairy wax Lake Charles, La., which is owned 
tubber Company. plant addition to the company’s Ponca jointly by Continental and Cities Sery. | 
Mr. F. Norman Hartmann, assist- City, Okla., refinery was announced ce Refining Corporation. 


ant to the president of Lily-Tulip Cup 


Corporation, is president of the new 





Completion by Continental Oil 


by Harold G 


. Osborn, vice-president. 


The new installation has a capacity 


pally at the Cit-Con Corporation plant 


Conoco brand dairy waxes are dis. 


tributed by the Ex-Cell-O Corpora. | 





] 
I 
t 


corapany. to produce 11,000,000 pounds of dairy tion, Detroit, manufacturers of dairy | 
One feature of the new line will wax annually, said Mr. Osborn. packaging equipment. using 
* in th 
P aes The 
SOLAR FARM TANK MOVES TO wi 
squé 
/ TOMAHAWK, WISCONSIN nit 
ence 
Vacu ll Hy iZe r Tomahawk, Wisconsin, was selected attrac 
as the site for the new manufacturing stain 
operation of Solar farm tanks. The heavy 
CONTINUOUSLY tanks will be marketed under the 
name of Solar Milkminder. 
«© _ : f 
R e m 0 Vv a q Al i The company which had former) 


and Gases... 
Ends Underfilled 








operated in Chicago, will now be op- 
erated as an independent division- 
the Solar Permanent Company, Diwi- 
sion of U. S. Industries, Inc. 


Solar moved into its new plant at 
Tomahawk with complete facilities for 
straight line production of stainless 
steel farm 


tanks. New equipment 
added to the equipment moved from adju: 
ott es an ost Chicago will speed up production and will 
bring improved service to customers. TI 
The new plant provides for the use 
: ‘ been 
of many technological advances which 4 
; 1e 
have been developed in recent years 
. > P mcol 
for farm tank production. ; 
; air | 
. iZ 7e _ av 2 mr ° 
Scores of Vacuumizer users have told us they no longer The new plant will house the pro- sai 
experience difficulty with underfilled bottles, due to incor- ; , oo bel 
: : ‘ ; duction, engineering, sales and service advz 
poration of air, or complaints of seasonal off flavors. Cream ii 1] ie é 
M ° roe Zi Ss, é as Ove ne - va 
processors and butter factories also find the Vacuumizer rere cae “eh ry ver O tles 
improves product quality and uniformity. dred thousand feet of Hoor space. the 
All year round the Vacuumizer performs these functions by e duri 
d a a nasil ‘lk 7 ASS form 
——. cig. = an — npr wong a goons NEW FOOD EQUIPMENT COM- a 
rough it. But from the standpoint of flavor, it performs mos Jom 
meetin - Aa. PANY FORMED IN CHICAGO : 
spectacularly during the spring and fall seasons when feed vani 


flavors are most prevalent. 


A new entry in the field of food 
Built in two sizes for all capacities up to 30,000 Ibs. per hour, 


service equipment has been started in 





the Vacuumizer is adaptable to either H.T.S.T. or vat pasteurizing Chicago. The FEDAM Company, | 
oe contraction of Food Equipment De- 
We suggest that you begin preparing for the “grassy” season signers & Manufacturers, announced A 
now by asking us for further information on the Vacuumizer. their formation to manufacture and 
distribute food service equipment, it- sey. 
plant food service accessories, and Hos 
merchandising units for food manu- fron 
facturing companies. plie 
Main Office and Factory: keen a a t 
5th & Tilghman Sts. CHESTER The new company is headed by “d 
CHESTER, PA. 3 Company Don R. Conley as President, formerl " , 
pannel nt Silieniiene ta: INCORPORATED VP Sales of Helmco, Inc. Associated oa 


with Mr. Conley are Stanley J. Bud- 





H H coe . . lane, Arthur J. Holland, Dulane, and cial 
Heating, Cooling, Pasteurizing and De-Aerating Equipment cy & fern lis 
enry J. Pryor. 
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Light Weight Wheels 


LINE OF NEW light weight 


truck and 


A wheels for floor k 
trailer application has been an- 


Cafeteria Type Cooler 


HE Punxsutawney Company an- 
nounces a new line of cafeteria 


type coolers for dairy products 
“top cooling” design featured 
“Beverage-Air” 


using the 
in the new 
The cooler offers ample capacity per 


coolers. 
square foot of floor space, conveni- 
ence for easy serving or self-service, 
attractive appearance and sanitary, 
stainless steel used where wear is 


heavy and appearance is important, 


OO mm 
. 
| 


: 





adjustable bottom racks so the cooler 
will be shallow or deep as desired. 


The “Beverage-Air” coolers have 
been streamlined and equipped with 
the new “top cooling” 


incorporates the 


design which 
low-velocity forced- 
air cooling used in open-display 
coolers. This method of cooling is 
advantageous in cooling the top bot- 
tles or cartons first and also permits 
the lids to be left open or removed 


during rush periods. For further in- 


formation, write The Punxsutawney 
Company, Punxsutawney, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


& 
Heavy Duty Creamery Hose 


NEW creamery hose is an- 
A nounced by the Thermoid 

Company, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. Known as “Dari-Preen Creamery 
Hose,” it is available in five sizes 
from %” to 1%” ID and can be sup- 
plied with either capped ends or with 
a tapered nozzle. The white 
is compounded of synthetic 
highly resistant to butter, 
fish and animal oils. The tube is spe- 
cially compounded to carry super 
heated water under continuous oper- 


cover 
rubber 
animal fats, 


March, 1956 


ating conditions. Working pressures 
range from 100 to 200 psi depend- 
ing upon size. The new hose, with 
extra heavy cotton ply reinforcement, 
weighs from 43 to 93 Ib. per 100 ft. 
It is also available 
with a black cover. 














— ae - ‘ 


on special order 


Here’s a Lesson in Profits 


THE DAIRY 
that delivers 


| ICE REAM 


nounced by Nutting Truck and Caster 
Company. 


f aluminum alloy, approximately 
50% lighter than ordinary molded on 
rubber tired wheels, they meet the 
demand where light weight and non- 


spark 
additional 


properties are required; an 
advantage is their de- 


mountable rubber tire feature, which 


permits on-the-job tire 


replacement 


. Secure Profits! 
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Co 
nw 
























routes. 


ice cream sold weekly. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
INFORMATIVE 
BOOKLET TODAY! 








turer of proven 
Mobile Me- 
chanical Re- 
frigeration 
cabinets. 


24 AS sk any housew ife! 


“OF course, she prefers the dairy that provides the extra lux- 
ury of home delivered ice cream. There’s no better way to 
establish a preference for your dairy and your products than 
by adding home delivery of ice cream to your regular dairy 


One dairy reports that 30% of their customers buy ice cream 
regularly or frequently. Their routes average 30 gallons of 


You, too, can build profits and prestige for your dairy with 
ice cream. Kari-Kold shows you how—in a complete and 
factual report on one successful Kari-Kold equipped dairy. 
Be sure to get this story that answers almost all the ques- 
tions any management must consider in making 
a major decision on increasing 
sales volume and profits. 


It's yours — FREE — m4 
a aa of ,~ cs 
Kold ... the 

neer manu ~ 


219 SCRIBNER AVENUE, N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
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thereby eliminating expensive down- 
time and time-consuming retreading. 


Available in 4” to 12” diameters 
in variety of hub lengths and axle 
sizes. Capacity range—250 to 800 


lbs. 


Catalog page, giving complete de- 
tails, available upon request from 
Nutting Truck and Caster Company, 
1201 West Division St., Faribault, 
Minnesota. 


Canadian Type Valves on 
Saucier Weigh Cans 


NEW and improved Canadian 
type valve has been announced 


by Chas. Saucier & Son, Inc., 

2306 West Broadway, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, manufacturers of custom 
built stainless steel dairy equipment. 
These new valves are heavier and 
completely machined, with male and 
female sections lapped for perfect, 


Mos} 1... Low in cost 


HIGH IN OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


bli Ea |) 10) 80 8 ee oem MID-WEST 


Belvidere « Illinois 


94 





. ££ 


positive seating. They will be used 

on all Saucier milk weigh cans. 
“Use of completely machined com- 

ponents eliminates loss of the stain- 





less steel qualities,” Alonzo P. Saucier, 
president, said. “It is also possible to 
maintain a high finish with machined 
parts, and the material remains hard 
and dense.” 


Saucier Canadian type valves auto- 
matically center themselves, and the 
umbrella shield is wide enough to 
prevent foreign matter from entering 
dump tanks. The valves are available 
in 4-inch, 6-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch, 12- 
inch and 14-inch sizes. 


Truck Body Made 
of Magnesium 


REFRIGERATED truck body 
of all-magnesium construction 
has been announced by the 


Magnesium Department of The Dow 
Chemical Company. 


A prototype 12-foot body recently 
completed at Caro, Michigan, weighs 
only 1,822 pounds, a Dow spokesman 


said. The magnesium body features 





an unusually thick skin that provides 
increased protection for the insulating 
material, he said. 


Design of the body 1s based on the 
monocoque (thick sheet) principle, 
which eliminates vertical side posts. 
Magnesium’s light weight makes pos- 
sible the use of thick sheet. The metal 
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e used | possesses such rigidity that side and New Wall Display Cases 144 cu. ft. All models are finished 


ns. front framing are unnecessary, he ex- NOWN AS the RWC line. the in white porcelain on steel interiors, 
.d com. — plained. kK new group of Howard refrig- with adjustable heavy duty, bright 


: plated wire shelving, with fluorescent 
erated wall display cases per- 


e stain- The elimination of sideposts facili- 
flood lighting throughout. The doors 





tates the installation of insulation pan- mits greater bottle and dairy goods taint sesh with 1 ticall 
ai iii gia ay are stainless steel with hermetically 
els since special fitting is required merchandising in a smaller percentage : . call “te 
a Peet sealed glass units protected agains 
only around the doors and wheel of floor space . . . a boon to space- ti 8 Pxteri I Be 
. at : : ; sweating. Exteriors are one piece 
housings, according to the Dow squeezed retail operators and _ their ns : ‘ I 
1 I 
an ‘ ' ie stampings with rounded corners, ends 
spokesman. suppliers. A wide range of sizes to ' : 
and top, and come in either all- 
The prototype was built by the meet every operating need are offered porcelain or stainless steel. Free cata- 
National Light Metals & Plastics Cor- in the new Howard line including log and descriptive material is 
poration for the Tranter Manufactur- models 4%’, 6’, 8’, 10’ and 12’ long _ayailable on request. Howard Refrig- 
ing Company of Lansing, Michigan, with respective capacities of 45 cu. ft., erator Company, 4745 Worth St., 
which is using it to test refrigeration 65 cu. ft., 90 cu. ft., 120 cu. ft. and Philadelphia 24, Pennsylvania. 
equipment. 


* 


om | PREFERRED IN 
eae New Milk Vendor 
sible to 
achined | NEW milk vending machine, 
ns hard the Automatic Milk Vendor is M 0 S if DA | k | a S 
announced by Jennings & Co. 
It holds 70 single service quarts on 







*S auto- / 
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ch, 12- 
Made As the name implies, this is SOLVAY’s best general all-around 
esium | dairy cleanser. Contains 7 essential ingredients all 100% 
hell active—that make it the finest practical dairy cleanser. Fast 
_ | sudsing, cuts stubborn soils, removes grease, rinses clear. 
ge Safe on all surfaces, easy on hands. 
»y the 
Dow | 2sOLVAY CLEANSER 600 
cents Designed to make tough jobs easier, faster and more eco- 
ail ie nomical. Dustless, free-flowing, non-caking, pleasant to use. 
_ S each side, a total of 140 quarts, or Contains 6 ingredients specially compounded for outstand- 
~~ 88 pints on each side—176 total units. ing cleaning action—ideal for equipment, glassware, utensils, 
eatures floors, walls, woodwork. 600’s multiple action makes it the 
> It vends fluid milk, chocolate milk superior general dairy cleanser in the moderate price range. 


or any combination of dairy drinks 
and juices, the carton coming out in 3SOLVAY GREEN LABEL COM POUND 
an upright position. 

’ For maximum cleaning at minimum cost. This economy 


All mechanical sub-assemblies on cleanser possesses excellent detergency, rinsability, wetting 
the Automatic Milk Vendor were de- and penetration properties. Designed to cut maintenance 
signed to be easily reached, removed cleaning costs . . . to produce clean, shiny, commercially 
Si iieicel eles worosmy. sterile cans . . . to minimize lime deposits. Top results at 





AMERICA'S FIRST 


ae an economical price. 





If the temperature in the vendor 
rises above 50 degrees, the machine 


rovides 
sulating 


automatically stops vending. Send for Free Samples! 


The conveyor mechanism is mount- 


on tin ed on pull-out slides to facilitate load- SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 








oe ing, servici ; — 
inciple, | 8, servicing and cleaning. Nie ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
- posts. For further information, write to * Chemical 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
es pos- Jennings & Co., 4307-09 West Lake BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
' ; > ‘hi $ —— Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit * Houston 
e metal Street, Chicago 24, Illinois. New Orleans * New York Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Syracuse 
teview March, 1956 95 





Personnel 


E. R. Leonhard elected chairman 
of the board; W. J. Gray, president; 
E. Roeder, treasurer and secretary; 
J. T. Leonhard, assistant secretary 
of PATERSON PACIFIC PARCHMENT 
COMPANY, Sunnyvale, California. 





H. MILLIER, JR. 


E. W. McLAIN 


E. W. McLain appointed Western 
Division manager; Harvey Millier, 
Jr., manager of Philadelphia Sales 
District; Jack Pyle, assistant metro- 
politan sales manager in New York 
by SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Fulton, 
New York. 





STANDARD 20 QT. 
STAINLESS 


CHANNEL TYPE 
DISPENSER 20 QT. 


Notes 





L. E. HUFFMAN 


MILES E. MOYER 


Miles E. Moyer boosted to chair- 
man of the board of WEST CAR- 
ROLLTON PARCHMENT CO., West 
Carrollton, Ohio. His executive vice- 
president since 1953, Leonard E. 
Huffman, succeeds him as president. 


William H. Hottinger retired after 
29 years as assistant secretary and 
general counsel for BOWEY’S, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

L. J. LaFreniere appointed bottle 
carrier service manager, ROBERT 
GAIR CO., INC., New York. A Gair- 
man since 1951. 


G 











CUP TYPE DISPENSER 20 QT. 
(WITH CAP) 


Charles A. Winding, chairman ¢ 
board of directors and president o 
Marine Midland Trust Company 9 
Southern New York, elected 
board of directors THATCHER 
GLASS MFG. CO., Elmira, Ney 
York, to fill vacancy created by 
death of Frederick W. Swan. 


Robert H. Ingham appointed 
manager of New York - sale 
branch of CREAMERY PACKAGE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chi. 
cago, Illinois. 








i} 
W. T. HUTTINGER 


JACK PYLE 


Alton L. Gray named assistant 
general sales manager; Edgar N. 
Fox, Jr., Rochester district sales 
manager; and Robert C. Silver, field 
sales engineer by THE PFAUDLER 
COMPANY, Rochester, New York. 


Luality Galt 
MILK CANS 


in Std. and Dispenser Types 
All Stainless Steel! 
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20 QT. DISPENSER 
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2730 SCOTTEN AVENUE., DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN . 
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ROBERT H. INGHAM HARRY H. WHITING 


Bob Lamson, Jr., appointed sales 
representative for the EZE-ORANGE 
COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. He 
succeeds the late Lou Frederickson, 
who died December 9. 

Edgar Winne, with company 
since 1923, and Craig Moore, with 
company since 1939, each elected 
vice-president of DIXIE CUP COM- 
PANY. 





L. J. LaFRENIERE E. N. FOX 


Reginald L. Burd appointed vice- 
president and general manager of 
THATCHER GLASS COMPANY'S Pa- 
cific Coast Devision at Saugus, Cali- 
fornia. 

Maynard M. Bartley appointed 
Chicago plant manager of RAP-IN- 
WAX COMPANY, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 





ALTON L. GRAY 


ROBT. C. SILVER 


Harry H. Whiting appointed 
dairy sales and production engin- 
eer and chief technician, Verley 
Products Division, HOFFMAN & 
YORK CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Adrian D. Thompson promoted 
from eastern district sales manager 
to manager of jobber sales, NUT- 
TING TRUCK AND CASTER COM- 


March, 1956 


EDGAR WINNE BOB LAMSON, JR. MAYNARD BARTLEY R. L. BURD 


PANY, Faribault, Minnesota. Mar- 
shall A. Larson appointed exclusive 


representative for NUTTING in the 
Des Moines area. 


COTTAGE 
CHEESE 


YOU CAN TRY THIS 


FILLER FREE 


IN YOUR OWN PLANT 
FOR 30 DAYS 





See for 
yourself what 





There are no strings attached to this 
offer. We will ship you this low cost, 


FINGER-TIP motor powered, Triangle DM-1 filler 
FILLING for a 30 day free trial. Use it to 
will do to fill, automatically, any size, paper, 


plastic or glass—cottage cheese, 
sour cream or ice cream 
container. If you are not 
convinced that it will slash 
the labor and production costs 
involved in hand packing 
... then return it. 
There is no obligation. 


your packaging cosls ! 


It’s fast! It's accurate! 


19 cups per minute out- 
put guaranteed. 


No curd breakage. Action 


is pillow gentle. You can't lose 


Fill out the coupon for 
details and literature. 

You'll be glad you 
did in just 30 days. 


It's rugged, built to highest 
dairy standards. 


Ready to go...10 gal. hopper 
and motor included. 

















Pee aaa 

10. X. Triangle I 

I send me literature and details on your I 

TIAN (SLs I 30 day DM-1 free trial offer. l 
Company 

" Address | 

TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. I “itv Zone__State___ | 
6658 W. Diversey Avenue Your Name I 
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From the State 


By BETHUNE JONES 
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MONTANA: 


Addition of Certain Vitamins in 
Milk Is Banned 


Montana’s State Board of Health 
ruled in late January against the “forti- 
fication of whole fluid milk with vita- 
mins A, B-1l, B-2, niacin, and 
iodine as a general purpose food.” 


iron 


The ruling was requested by Dr. 
Hadleigh Marsh, executive officer of 
the State Livestock Sanitary Board, 
after two Montana dairies began add- 
ing the vitamins and minerals. 


Noting subsequently that the ruling 


had caused some confusion in the 


Modern 


Cover Capping 
at less than 
Plug Cap Cost! 


Jersey Lowers Producer Prices 
Kansas Tightens Grade A Regulations 
Virginia Debates Milk Commission 


Maine Public Likes Control Law 


minds of certain consumers who in- 
terpreted the action as indicating the 
addition of any vitamin was disap- 
proved, Marsh said: 

“To clarify this situation the Live- 
stock Sanitary Board states that the 
addition of vitamin D to milk has 
been an approved practice for many 
years, and no disapproval of vitamin 
D milk is intended. 

“It is also true the addition of vita- 
min A to ‘low fat’ milk is approved, 
although vitamin A is included in 
the group of vitamins not approved by 
the Board of Health 
whole milk.” 


for addition to 


ALL ALUMINUM 
CLOSURES 


@ Dairymen are producing their 
own modern aluminum caps as 
they're needed . . . where they're 
needed . . . at new low cost. Elimi- 
nate storage, handling and proc- 
essing with beautiful Synchro- 
Print capping. Get all the facts. . 
write today! 


BASCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Olratticlsmeolaal'h aia} 


rth Olney Street « 


Tate Ito lated oLeliny 
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NEW JERSEY: 


State Agency Reduces 


Producer | 
Prices l 


Director Floyd R. Hoffman of te | 
New Jersey State office of Milk In. | 
dustry announced a l-cent a quart | 
reduction in the price of milk paid 
to farmers, effective March 1, to be 
followed by another l-cent drop on 
April 1. 


He said there would be a further 
“re-examination” of the market fol- 
lowing the production period in May, 


Whether the cut in the producer 
price would be reflected in the price 
paid by consumers was not immedi- 
ately indicated. Hoffman noted there 
was a l-cent retail price cut Dec. 15 
that was not matched in the price 
paid to farmers. 

New Jersey currently controls only 
the farm price and exerts no regula- 
tion over resale prices. 

The actual producer price cut or- 
dered by the was 40 cents a 
hundredweight. The current price is 
$5.87 a hundredweight, about 12.6 
cents a quart. On March 1, the price 
will be $5.47 and a month later it 
will drop to $5.07. 


state 


Hoffman attributed the reduction to 
two factors: Increased production that 
is setting new records each month and 
a wide difference between the price 
paid for New Jersey-produced milk 
and that from out-of-state sources. The 


latter price has been considerably 
lower. 
KANSAS: 


Grade “A” Milk Regulations Tight- 
ened 


Adoption of new regulations gov- 
erning the production and sale of 
Grade A milk and milk products in 
the state was announced by the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture. 


Board Secretary Roy Freeland said 
the new minimum Grade A milk stand- 
ards were on a level at least equal to 
those recommended by the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

The 
more rigid sanitation and handling 
standards for producers and processors 


new regulations will mean 


who sell milk under board of agricul- 
ture regulations and under a Grade A 


label. 


It was the 


regulations would mean little or no 


noted, however, new 
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change for producers and _ processors 
selling milk in most of the state’s 
larger cities and in many smaller com- 
munities, since they already are oper- 
ating under U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice standards by local ordinance. 

Freeland said adoption of the new 
regulations followed “many months ot 
work in cooperation with the staff of 
State Board of Health and various 
segments of the dairy industry.” 

Dr. T. R. Hood, secretary of the 
State Health Board, said the staff of 
his agency was “in full agreement” 
with the new regulations. 

A joint statement by the two boards 
said there would be little change in 
present functions of the two depart- 
ments in regulating Grade A milk 
activities. 


VIRGINIA 


Proposed Legislation Mirrors Milk 
Commission Struggle 


Several bills to curb the powers of 
the State Milk Commission were intro- 
duced in the Virginia legislature but 
appeared to have little chance of 
approval after the House of Delegates 


adopted a “compromise” resolution 
calling for a study of the 

The study 
the Virginia Legislative 
Council and would deal specifically 
with the question of whether the com- 
mission’s price-fixing powers should be 
continued. 


issue, 
would be made by 


Advisory 


One of the bills expected to be side- 
tracked would have abolished the com- 
mission’s retail price-fixing powers, but 
continued its power to fix prices at the 
producer level. Another bill would 
free Richmond from the commission’s 
control. 

Meanwhile, a bill to permit the sale 
of milk in one-gallon containers was 
passed by the House and sent to the 
State Senate. 

In another development, a request 
by Safeway Stores for an injunction 
to keep the Virginia Milk Commission 
from enforcing a price schedule set 
up last September 1 was rejected by 
the Arlington Circuit Court. The com- 
pany wants to sell milk in its stores 
at lower prices. 

The 


was issued following a State Supreme 


commission’s price schedule 


Court ruling the commission had to 


provide for a greater measure of free 
enterprise in its price schedules and 
had to fix prices according to “repre- 
sentative reasonable costs” of 
tributing milk in an area. 


dis- 


Safeway, which operates its own 
Lucerne Dairy, interpreted the high 
court’s ruling to mean that the com- 
mission had to set retail prices accord- 
ing to the lowest competitive costs. 
But the commission, on the basis of a 
state attorney general’s opinion, held 
the court decree meant that prices had 
to be fixed on “an average low.” 

Arlington Circuit Judge W.. T. 
McCarthy ruled the grocery chain 
had a “complete and adequate rem- 
edy at law by virtue of the provi- 
sion for appeal from the order of the 
commission.” 

This meant Safeway, if it so de- 
sired, could appeal the commission's 
decision through the Richmond Cir- 
cuit Court on up to the State Supreme 
Court. 

Safeway already has an_ injuction 
suit against the commission pending 
in the Richmond Circuit Court and 
another case against the commission 
being appealed to the State Supreme 
Court. 





SP. LIQUID PETROLATUM SPRAY 


USP. UNITED STATES PHARMACEUTICAL STAMDARDS —— 


SANITARY—PURE 
ODORLESS—TASTELESS 
NON-TOXIC 


CONTAINS NO ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE 
FATS. ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL. WILL 
NOT TURN RANCID — CONTAMINATE 
OR TAINT WHEN IN CONTACT WITH 
FOOD PRODUCTS. 


This Dine Mist-like AAYNES-SPRAY 
should be used to lubricate: 
SANITARY VALVES 
HOMOGENIZER PISTONS — RINGS 
SANITARY SEALS & PARTS 
CAPPER SLIDES & PARTS 
POSITIVE PUMP PARTS 
GLASS & PAPER FILLING 
MACHINE PARTS 
and for ALL OTHER SANITARY MACHINE 
PARTS which are cleaned daily 


MODERN HAYNES-SPRAY METHOD OF LUBRICATION CONFORMS WITH 
THE MILK ORDINANCE AND CODE RECOMMENDED 
BY THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE - - - 


The Haynes-Spray eliminates the danger of con- 
tamination which is possible by old fashioned 
lubricating methods. Spreading lubricants by the 
use of the finger method may entirely destroy 
previous bactericidal treatment of equipment 





nicunessrut tom nw won “THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
ere MaRS FarrucaTiONS 799 Woodland Avenue - Cleveland 15, Ohio 
D 6-12 oz. CANS PER CARTON ROLLEASY DOLLIES + ROLL-EASY CASTERS + TABLE CARTS + CAN CARTS CARRY-BASKETS 


SMAP-TITE NEOPRENE GASKETS + NEOPRENE COVERED WRENCHES + “SLIP” CHAIN LUBRICANT 


March, 1956 






HAYNES SNAP TITE GASKETS 


“FORM-FIT” WIDE FLANGE 
HUGS STANDARD BEVEL 


-= MOLDED TO 
“* PRECISION STANDARDS 







f 
eo % 
. 


DESIGNED TO 
SNAP INTO 


DURABLE FITTINGS 


GLOSSY SURFACE 
} LOW COST...RE-USABLE 


) LEAK-PREVENTING 
NEOPRENE GASKET for Sanitary Fittings 


( Check, .. SNAP TITE Advantages) 


Tight joints, no leaks, no shrinkage 








Time-saving, easy to assemble 


Sanitary, unaffected by heat or fats Solf-contering 


No sticking to fittings 
Non-porous, no seams or crevices 
Eliminate line blocks 


Odorless, polished surfaces, easily cleaned Help overcome line vibrations 


Withstand sterilization Long life, use over and over 


Available for 1”, 1%", 2%, 2%" and 3” fittings. 
Packed 100 to the box. Order through your dairy supply house. 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 





709 Woodland Avenue - 
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ALABAMA: 
Law Against Milk Imports Valid 

“On Its Face” 

Although finding Alabama’s new 
import control law valid “on its face,” 
a ruling by Montgomery County Cir- 
cuit Judge Walter B. Jones left the 
door open for a possible subsequent 
adverse ruling. 

He held that a temporary injunction 
issued last Nov. 17 should remain in 
effect pending a hearing “on the 
merits” of the 1955 law, which em- 

State Agriculture 
A. W. Todd to 
imports from other states. 

While he thus far found nothing 
unconstitutional in 


powers Commis- 


sioner control milk 


the law, Judge 
Jones nevetheless warned against un- 
fair administration of the act and 
invited further action if the 
measure is applied “with an evil eye 
and unequal hand.” 


court 


The court’s action came on a mo- 
tion to dissolve the temporary re- 
straining order issued last fall at the 
request of Birmingham milk distrib- 
utors and Mississippi and Tennessee 
producers. 


The law was enacted last year after 








Alabama dairymen had complained 
that out-of-state producers, because 
their prices aren’t fixed by a state 
agency like they are in Alabama, were 
underselling them. 


Six Mississippi and Tennessee pro- 
ducers and five Alabama distributors 
who buy milk from them obtained 
the injunction, charging the new law 
constitutes a 


burden on_ interstate 


commerce and _ therefore is 


stitutional. 


uncon- 


The suit to block enforcement of 
the law was brought by Beauregard 
Moseley, R. M. Christopher, Charles 
Davis, G. B. Ramsey and S. S. Guy of 
Mississippi and Buford James of Ten- 
nessee, all milk producers, and the 
following Alabama milk distributors: 
Southern Dairies, White Dairy, Inc., 
and Inc., all of 
Birmingham; Perry Creamery Co. of 
Tuscaloosa and Gadsden Dairies, Inc. 


Foremost Dairies, 


MAINE: 
Public Likes Milk Control 

Strong support for continuance of 
Maine’s milk control 
pressed at a_ hearing 


Law 


law was ex- 


conducted in 


built into it. 









booklet now 


Get this engineering 





Augusta by a State Legislative Re. | 


search Committee subcommittee. 


Only four persons rose when the | 


subcommittee chairman, Senator Clar- 
ence Parker, Sebec Republican, called 


for a standing vote against continuing | 


milk price controls. Only a few more 
rose in favor of any changes whatever 
in the present law, under which the 
State Milk Commission fixes prices at 
both retail and producer levels. 


Producers, led by R. F. Blanchard 
Center and_ others, 


said the 20-year-old milk control lay 


of Cumberland 


has brought farmers a higher price 
and consumers an equal or lower price 
for milk than in most other areas, 
They further declared dealers have 
been able to work with a lower spread 
“because they are not subjected to 


cutthroat competition.” 


that the alternative to 
control is “chaotic conditions in the 
industry,” Blanchard “we fear 
the danger of price cutting if controls 
are removed. 


Asserting 
said: 


Many times it is the 
quality that suffers.” 


Rockwood Berry, president of the 


Maine Farm Bureau, warned that if 





Whether you manage an ice rink or a restaurant, mechanical cooling 
plays a vital part in your operations. Today there’s hardly a business 
or industry that doesn’t benefit either from air conditioning, ice mak- 
ing, quick freezing, or other refrigerating work. 


Frick Bulletin 80-D, just off the press, tells about the industry's 
most versatile and complete line of commercial and industrial 
cooling equipment—the line with nearly 75 year’s experience 


Write for a copy of Bulletin 80-D on your company letter- 
head, and tell us what cooling work you wish to do. 
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price controls were removed there 
might be a drop in prices at first, but 
it would not continue long and “the 
consumer would not get as good qual- 
ity milk.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


One-Dealer Revolt Triggers Price 
Policy Change 


A resolution urging the New Hamp- 
shire Milk Control Board to put into 
effect “a liberal and flexible 
pricing policy” was adopted by Gov- 
Dwinell and _his 


more 
ernor Executive 
Council. 

The board earlier issued an order 
removing its price controls from the 
town of Candia as the climax to a 
touched _ off 
small 


protracted controversy 


when Aime Jacob, a dairy 
farmer, defied the board’s orders to 
increase his price from 19 to 26 cents 
per quart. 

Board Chairman M. G. Chase also 
announced a statewide public hearing 
would be held in Concord “within two 
months” at which time all complaints 
would be received regarding the milk 
control act. 


In an earlier development, State 


now— 





Superior Cup as 0 


Attorney General L. C. Wyman, in an 
opinion submitted to the governor and 
council, held that if the State Milk 
Control Board fixes any prices it must 
fix them at both the consumer and 


producer levels. 


NEW YORK: 
Farm Bureau Raps Gov. Harriman 


Broadened state control over milk 
prices could result from a suggestion 
by Governor Harriman, in his mes- 
sage to the New York legislature, for 
the enactment of legislation to permit 
the state agriculture commissioner to 
initiate action on setting up state milk 
marketing orders. 


“At present, 35 per cent or more 
of the milk producers supplying a 
given area must petition the commis- 
sioner to hold a hearing in order for 
proceedings to get started,” the gov- 
ernor said. “It seems clearly desirable 
that the commissioner should also be 
able to hold such hearings on his own 
initiative, if necessary.” 


Opposition to the proposal came 


from E. S. 
New York Farm Bureau, who termed 


Foster, secretary of the 





it “simply a move in centralizing more 
power in government.’ 


A measure introduced in the state 


legislature proposed a commission 


composed of three state senators, 


three assemblymen and three ap 

pointees of the governor. It would be 
given a $25,000 appropriation to study 
practices, standards and procedures 
employed by the State Agriculture 
Department in administering milk con- 


trol provisions. 


A resolution to eliminate dating of 
milk containers in New York City was 
introduced in the legislature by Assem- 
Orin S. Wilcox, 


County Republican, who unsuccess- 


blyman Jefferson 
fully sponsored a similar proposal last 
year. 


VERMONT: 


Board Turns Down Producer Bid for 
Higher Price 


Milk price increases sought by Ver- 
mont dairy farmers and retail dealers 
were rejected by the State Milk Con- 
trol Board which said evidence was 
lacking that proposed increases of a 
penny a quart in the retail price for- 
mula. 


gallon dispenser cans of stainless steel 


COMPLETELY CORROSION RESISTANT 
SANITARY FINISH 

EASILY STACKED 

STRONG “‘HELIARC” WELDS 


i> 
/ 7 , 







These new rugged Superior cans are 
light-weight, strong, welded stainless 
steel. Extremely resistant to possible 
dents from the every day pounding of 
conveyors and rough handling. Shiny 
stainless steel surfaces are glass-smooth 
and easy to clean — the most sanitary 
finish possible according to laboratory 











tests. 
— Bottoms are one piece construction, 
mye hermetically sealed, and formed for 
easy stacking on umbrella covers. Oval 
dustry’s cup uses single-service snap-on cap. 
dustrial 
erience ; 
} 
y letter- Jou Woop COMPAN WIRE CRATES for paper and glass bottles ° 
) to do. N Y MILK CANS + CREAM CANS * HOODED 
P ° 28 AND OPEN PAILS * STRAINERS 

Superior Metalware Division 

509 Front Ave St. Paul 3, Minn Metalware for the Dairy Industry 
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INVENTORY TAG CONTROL SCHEDULE | 
Prepared By Date: : / 
BUILDING INVENTORY PRE-NUMBERED NUMBER TAGS RET'D SIGNATURE OF i wean ea 
LOCATION ASSIGNED ASSIGNED INVENTORY TAGS OF TAGS SPOILEDOR ACCOUNTANT ' 
NUMBER FOREMAN ACCOUNTANT CHARGED OUT CHARGES OUT VOIDED RECEIVING TACS Locate: 
C&C Basement B-1 Smith Fletcher 001-075 75 ae 
B-2 Black Fletcher 076-150 75 — 
C&C Ist Floor PR Parker Martin 151-300 150 re 
Counte 
C&C Warehouse w-t Burns Hogsen 801-900 100 — 
No. 2 Warchouse A-t Mapes Long 901-1050 150 i a 
| eve (Shids & Drums) White Long 1051-1100 $0 
——— a I Locets 
Article 
Deser: 
, 2 WwW, 
Heres a Zuich Way to Get- 
Quanti 
Unit o 
: : aa 
n Accurate Physical Inventory = 
By GEORGE J. BEVANS 
Systems Council = 
area, i 
wheth 
OWEVER EFFICIENT a plant’s accounting § sys- fully used. This system was developed over a period of { 
tem, everyone agrees on the necessity of recon- years for a number of large and small companies in the ait te 
ciling its book inventory records with an annual automotive, aircraft, electrical appliance and farm equip- slant 
physical check of materials actually on hand. Two differ- ment industries. There is no reason why the system can't that - 
ent methods for taking this physical inventory are widely be used in any industry. with | 
ised. One is ‘over all storage areas i » course of ¢ T 
used. One is ” cover all storage aging the eae of a The complete procedure embraces only 12 simple - 
year by checking the stock on a different section of floor steps 5) 
each successive week. The other is to do the whole job ' ; tem ta 
: 1. Draw an easily understood diagram of each floor ps 
at one time. A ; ‘ie of eac 
area in the plant to be inventoried. Have sufficient copies separa 
he advantage of this latter method is that it gives made so that each of the two counting teams you will | jate ¢, 
an accurate picture of the overall situation, so that all appoint for every area may have a copy, at least for that | -phoce 
records can be reconciled simultaneously. The traditional section of floor for which they are responsible. Each pears 
objection to taking physical inventory of the whole plant supervisory team will have a copy, and there will be a budlin 
at one time is that it intereferes with, often totally stops, surplus, in case some copies become mislaid. 
production for several days while the job is being done. 2. Divide the manpower available for the actual ffici 
ei , ses suffici 
But now a method for taking inventory in a large counting into two man teams, and draw up an assign all 
; F ' “e a ider 
plant in a single day has been perfected by Gene H. Kline, ment sheet showing the areas each team is to count. (Pro- aie 
, : ‘ - . . . ‘ ‘ : ass 
a top accounting executive with the General Foods Cor- vide for having each area counted twice by different Sched 
poration, in whose plants this method is being success- teams. This makes for accuracy.) dan 
once: 
count 
RIDAK SUPREME QUALITY SANITARY PAPER GASKETS AND LAFLEX FIBER GASKETS ’ 
RIDAK GASKETS .. . Reference Table for Ordering New RIDAK Pump Gaskets for tl 
@ Made by gasket craftsmen. count 
@ Accurately fabricated. | GASKET GASKET SIZE EQUIPMENT USED ON 
@ Top grade pure manila paper. NO. 0.0. x 1.0. WAUKESHA ‘ 
@ Standard .035” thicknesses. 10BB Yexate — SYexd:h No. 10BB Pump ing or 
25BB 9x6 — x4 Ps No. 25BB Pump 
LAFLEX GASKETS... 254. an  — ose - 2 a we. instru 
: : 55 42x92 — x7 Ve o. 55, an ump : 
@ Same sizes as Ridak gaskets. 125A 117%ex8Ve — 97%/ex6Ve 55, 100 and 125 Std. Pump tions 
(Use Ridak numbers — specify Laflex). 466A 64x44 — 5x3 No. 10 Std. Pump 
@ Recommended for trouble spots where { 
stronger gasket is needed. Reference Table for Ordering Gaskets for Sanitary Fittings meets 
Special sizes end shapes | aie Fitting Size and Gasket Numbers tive 
a Sas GASKET DESCRIPTION ™ 1,” a" | ay 3” a" 
wiped acpi Flat Seat Fitting Narrow Flange 75 | 1505 | 2005 | 2505 | 3002 4005 
Standard sizes usually 24 | Bevel Joint Fitting Standard Flange 1001 1501 2001 2501 3001A | 4002 
hours. Bevel Joint Fitting Wide Flange... eee ee 2002 2502 3001 4003 the a 
‘ fo 
BOONVILLE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION Boonville, New York|| '" ‘ 
do ne 
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INVENTORY COUNT TAG 


f © 





Lecation Mo. 48638 





Quantity 








Unit of Count The first counting team 


counts each pile or bin 











eee Sy and fills in top part of 
this tag. The second 

b-----""""Einst count. | + counting team records its 
on tte. 4698 inventory figure on the 


bottom half, tears it off 

Article and turns it in to the 

supervisory team. The 
bers on both halves 
should coincide. 








Description 











Quantity 





Unit of Count 





Counted By 





Dete 














3. List all classes of items to be counted in each 
area, indicating how each class is to be recorded; i.e., 
whether in pounds, barrels, dozens, gallons, ete. 


4. Select a two man team to supervise the count- 
ing in each area or group of areas. Usually each super- 
visory team should consist of the foreman who supervises 
that section of the plant and an accountant to work 
with him. 


5. Have an established manufacturer of patched sys- 
tem tags supply you with enough tags so that the quantity 
of each different class of material found stored in each 
separate area to be inventoried can be recorded on a sepa- 
rate tag. (A model for this tag is reproduced as Exhibit 1. 
These tags should be pre-numbered in sequence. Only an 
established tag manufacturer has the facilities for pro- 
ducing such tags at the most economical price.) 


6. Give to each supervisory team a quantity of tags 
sufficient for the counting teams assigned to the areas 
under the supervisory team’s direction. Record those tag 
assignments by numbers on an Inventory Tag Control 
Schedule, such as is shown in Exhibit 2. Explain to all 
concerned that every tag issued must be strictly ac- 
counted for. 


7. Prepare and issue lists of counting instructions 


for the guidance of each supervisory team and for all 
counting teams. 


8. Hold a meeting with all supervisory teams, go- 
ing over with them your typed or mimeographed counting 
instructions word for word, and clearing up any ques- 
tions the men may raise. 


9. See that the supervisory teams hold a_ similar 


meeting with the accounting teams under their respec- 
tive direction. 

10. As early as possible on the day selected, start 
the actual count, (If tags assigned to a supervisory team 
for distribution to its counting teams prove insufficient, 
do not allow the team to borrow any tags from other teams. 
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THE ‘“‘STANDARD”’ FOR 
TRUCK REFRIGERATION 


In sizes to fit any application. May be installed in 
a horizontal position suspended from the ceiling, 
in a vertical position along the walls, or as a 
partition. Can carry eutectic solutions ranging 
from — 59° to +26°. 






ve | In standard thicknesses and 
; ; | connections: 4-Connection 2%" 
i e and 2%"; 3-Connection 1%”; 


Sa 2-Connection 1”. 
Ca 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 
5932 NORTH PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


in Canada: Dole Refrigerating Products Limited 
44 Elgin Street, Brantford, Ontario 


Write for Qold-Cels 
in Action” — a pictorial 
brochure —or Engineer- 
ing Catalog CE. 








Maximum Retngeration Efficiency 


specify 


DOLE 


TRUCK PLATES 
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Store what you like...mix as you like 
in Cherry-Burrell open top tanks 


Here’s a small single-shell tank of many uses. Just lift off its 
snug-fitting cover ... dump in your liquids or ingredients . . . 
and you have the ideal stainless steel tank for storage or 
surge, for side or bottom mixing. 

Cherry-Burrell “reverse dish” bottom design not only re- 
tards “settling out,” but also makes a stronger, lower tank. 
Helps assure better mixing, too, by setting up turbulent agita- 
tion currents. 

When you're ready, these tanks drain rapidly and cleanly. 
Bottom design permits convenient outlet location—fast drain- 
age through flush-type stainless steel angle valve. 


ASK THIS MAN... 


your Cherry-Burrell Representative — about our 
three models of open top stainless steel tanks. Six 
sizes to choose — from 60 to 500 gallons. 

Or write for Bulletin G-502. 





CHERRY-BURRELL 


oe oe ee | 





427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Dairy « Food @ Farm e Beverage e Brewing e Chemical e Equipment and Supplies 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES — U. S. AND CANADA 
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Insist that they obtain any additional tags needed from a} 
central control so that the tag numbers may be properk 
recorded on the Inventory Tag Control Schedule.) 


11. The first counting team counts an area and 
should attach a tag to each pile or bin counted, fill oy 
the lower section of this tag, tear off this stub and hand 
it in to the supervisory team for the area. The second 
counting team records its inventory figure on the second ' 
section of the tag, tears this stub off and turns it in to 
the supervisory team. The supervisory team should te. 
quire that the numbers on the tag stubs turned in by the 
second team match exactly the numbers on the tag stubs 


turned in by the first team. 


12. The accountant on the supervisory team should 
check the inventory figure on each tag stub turned in by 
the second team against the figure on the corresponding 
stub turned in by the first team and reconcile any varia- 
tions. No Any figures the 
accountant decides should not be used, should merely 
have a line drawn through them. The accountant may 
also classify by a symbol on the tag recording the first § 
count, the nature of the material counted; that is, whether § 
it is raw material, material in process, or finished goods. 
All adjustments in figures should be made on the tag 
stubs used for the first count. Thus only these stubs need 
be considered in the final tabulation made by the count- 
ing department, to which these stubs should finally be 
routed from the control center. ' 


. 


re 


erasures should be made. 


The advantages of this simple system for taking 
physical inventory are that it yields records which are 
highly accurate, fixes responsibility for any errors, and 
makes the actual counting work relatively easy for the 
participants. Employment of this simple system elimi- 
nates most of the headaches usually incident to this labori- 
ous and unloved task of taking physical inventory in 
your plant. 


. 
NOW HEAR THIS — RIDING THE POOL 


(Continued From Page 18) 
was to defend the handler pool as a means of paying pro- | 
ducers in the markets where it is used. I did not intend 
to infer that a handler pool system should be used in the 
New York Market. In fact, I have seen little to indicate 
that a complete handler pool system could be made to 
work in the New York Market. 


Certainly, if you cannot have competition among } 
producers in the New York Market by way of a handler } 
pool system, then every effort should be made to rec- 
ognize within the market pool the different contributions 
made by individual producers. I am aware that it takes 
more than one swallow to make a summer and yet I be 
lieve there is something wrong when a producer who has 
been shut off from the Pennsylvania Market because of 
repeated failure to meet Health Department Standards s 
assured by a representative of a New York Order plant 
that he need not worry about his proposed new market 
outlet because his milk is going to be used for manufac- 
turing purposes rather than fluid milk. 


I would like to point out that in the article no at 
tempt was made to deny that the New York Order carries 
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d from 4 surplus for secondary markets in Pennsylvania or for that 


Properly} inatter for the Philadelphia Market. However, I do be- Vy i 

le.) lieve that most persons tend to over-emphasize the degree CG EZ a.) 
area and '0 which the New York Order carries surplus for the Phil- ba —“ =m 
1, fill oy adelphia Market and to minimize the extent to which the 
order carries surplus for the secondary markets. In my 
article you will find these statements. “Because plants, 
and in some areas individual producers, may shift from 
one market to another, the volume of supplemental milk 
supplies provides only a part of the answer to the ques- 
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tions of responsibility for surplus.” “Table 2 presents one alue 


tag stub method for measuring the responsibility arising because * quicker 
ass N 


of supplemental supplies, which the Philadelphia Market mentite 
might be considered to have for the volume of surplus in 

m_ should the New York Pool.” And the last sentence of the article 

ed in by} yeads, “Rather, if any considerable quantity of surplus 41 @):4 2 

sponding |} ilk originated by the Philadelphia Market is now in the MILK 

ny varia. | New York Pool it must have been transferred there by 

sures the the shifting of producers and plants.” SALES 

a Without N. Y. Pool, Penna. Prices Would Dip 

the firs I can agree with you that if the New York Pool did 

_ whether not exist in its present form, the Class I prices in many, 

dl goods, if not all, secondary markets of Pennsylvania would have 

the tag averaged 50c to $1.00 a cwt. lower than the prices actu- 

ubs need ally in effect during the last five years or more. I wonder 

1e count: if you would agree with me that the average producer in 

inally be these markets and the majority of the producers in the 


| Northeast would be better off financially if these Class 1 
prices had been 50c to $1.00 lower. I can cite a number 
of instances where producers have maintained their out- 
let to the dealer in one of our secondary markets and have 
continued to receive a price which closely approaches the 
Class I price. Other producers have lost their market to 
this outlet and have transferred to a New York Pool plant 
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WHAT OTHERS 
ARE NOW 
USING 


DAMP-TEX 
IMPROVED ON 
YEARS AGO 





Y 

Paint experts know why Damp-Tex costs less per paint- 
ing. They know that 15 years of field development in 
over 10,000 plants has made Damp-Tex America’s out- 
standing wet surface enamel for economy and satis- 
faction. Here are some of the many advantages of the 
Damp-Tex system: (1) skillful analysis of your problem; 
(2) proper recommendations for surface preparation; 
(3) one coat coverage; (4) overnight drying; (5) freedom 
from flavor tainting odor; (6) elimination of rot, rust, 
bacteria and fungus; (7) an assortment of popular colors 
and non-yellowing white; (8) freedom from chalking, 
peeling, sagging, and softening; (9) resistance to alkali 
and acids; (10) pre-treatment against fungus. 


For an Analysis of your Paint Problem, Phone or Wire 
Steelcote 





Epo-Lux dries to 75% of the 


hardness of glass. It wie pe 
brittle. Super resistant to , 
cold alkali, acids, salts, > , 
er heated steam and bet ing 
To test Epo-Lux In your 
free sample. 


sup 
water. 
plant, send for 


MNQUID PORCELAIN= LK 
DAMP-TEX ror 


__WET OR DRY SURFACES 









C0. + 3418 


Write Dept. E 
In Canada: Steelcote Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Rodney, Ontario 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO., 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
National Dist. of Damp-Tex Products to the Dairy Industry 
Canadian Office: 267 King St., W., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Professor C. W. Pierce 


State College, Pennsylvania 
Dear Bill: 


I was very much interested in your article, “Riding thy 
Pool,” in the January American Milk Review. 


With respect to the inequalities of farmers’ contriby. 
tions of quality and seasonality, it seems to me that the 
solution is in the structure of prices and not in the form 
of the pool. Quality premiums, base excess plans, ete. 
can compensate for these contributions in individual han. 
dler and market wide pools alike. 


In calculating the amount of riding which one market does 
on another, it seems to me that your calculation of th 
quantity of spring surplus associated with supplemental 
supplies grossly understates the dependence of handle; 
pool on the market wide pool. Using Philadelphia as an 
example, and taking figures for 1953, we computed the 
total receipts from regular sources needed for 90 per cent 
utilization in Class I in the month of highest utilization 
On this basis, and using the actual seasonal pattern of 
receipts in Philadelphia in 1953, the market would have 
needed only 1,131,000,000 pounds, 
1,142,000,000 pounds actually 


as compared with 
received. 


Philadelphia received non-regulated milk from approved 
sources equal to about 4 per cent of its receipts at regu- 
lated plants, so the 90 per cent utilization is probably too 
high a figure. There is the further consideration that if 
Philadelphia handlers were operating without the assur- 
ance provided by the abundant reserves in the New York 
pool, an even larger percentage of surplus would prob- 
ably be needed in the market. The higher figure of 15 
to 20 per cent which you mentioned would be more real 
istic. Ninety per cent Class I equals 12% per cent of sur- 
plus based on Class I sales. 

Seasonality undoubtedly differs greatly from one part 


of the Philadelphia milkshed to another. 
that in the areas from which additional milk would be 


I would expect 


drawn to Philadelphia the seasonal variation would be ap- 
preciably wider than the average variation for the present 
Philadelphia supply as a whole. For the purpose of our 
calculations, however, it is doubtful whether the additional 
supplies, even to the extent of raising total annual receipts 
in Philadelphia by 10 per cent, would alter the market 
average seasonality materially from its present pattern. 


Taking into account these considerations, the quantity ol 
production which might be transferred from New York 
to Philadelphia might be in the neighborhood of 50 to 
100 million pounds. This still does not make Philadelphia 
responsible for much of the New York surplus, although 
it multiples your results by a factor of 25 to 50. The dit- 
ference in principle, however, is important and when 
applied to the northern New Jersey, Connecticut and up- 
state New York markets we get around a billion pounds 
drawn from the New York pool. This would add 15 to 
20 cents to the New York weighted average price. 


Very truly yours, 


Louis F. Herrmann, Head, Dairy Section, 
Market Organizations and Costs Branch, U. S$. Dep! 
of Agriculture 
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TOURING THE TRADE 











CONCENTRATED MILK STILL HAS 
LONG WAY TO GO 


There are many hurdles to jump before fresh con- 
centrates can really solve flavor and transport problems 
in marketing milk, according to E. H. Ward and Hugh 
Cook, Univesity of Wisconsin agricultural economists. 


They studied the history of concentrated milk mar- 
keting and analyzed processing costs, aided by Dairy 


Scientists L. C. Thomsen and W. C. Winder. 


Ward and Cook found that getting concentration 
techniques perfected and widely adopted could move 
Wisconsin producers closer to market by sharply reducing 
marketing costs. 


However, concentrated milk needs to be accepted 
first by consumers. Experimental marketings in several 
cities showed that sales weren't large enough to keep 
the product on the market. 

Concentrated milk won’t be accepted by consumers 
until it sells for less than fluid milk, according to Ward 
and Cook. One reason is that, unlike concentrated fruit 
juices, milk concentrate is actually more inconvenient for 
the housewife than fluid milk. 


The analysis shows that consumers in general haven't 
taken to concentrated milk even with substantial price 
savings. The economists says this might be due to con- 
sumer incomes being so high that a saving of two or 
three cents per quart isn’t important. It might also be 
because more flavor improvements are needed, or because 
of lack of aggressive promotion by the dairies. 

If one company should have success with concen- 
trated milk, companies that don’t have the product might 
wage a price war to drive the low-cost competition from 
the market. 


Present-day health ordinances could also block move- 
ment of concentrated milk from one area to another. 


A better concentrate, especially a canned sterile 
product that could be sold through grocery channels, 
could overcome some of the problems, say Ward and Cook. 

Wisconsin dairy research workers are working on 
improving the concentrate, and are testing experimentally 
improved products for market acceptance. 


OTHER BEVERAGES OUTSELLING MILK 
IN CANADA, SAYS OFFICIAL 


“The battle being waged by milk against other bever- 
ages may not be necessarily a losing one if public health 
authorities, physicians and nutritionists throw their sup- 
port behind an increased selling effort by dairies and 
dairy farmer groups,” Evans G. Olwell, Jr., Director of 
Advertising and Sales, Dominion Dairies Limited, said 
in a recent talk before members of the Optimist Club 
of Montreal. 


The ever-increasing sales of coffee, tea, beer, alcoholic 
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Quick Deliveries 
of any quantity — with no extra costs 


Modern design, dependable performance and economi- 
cal operation are three fundamental reasons why Qui- 
Kold coolers are the first choice among dairy product 
dealers. Precision-engineered, advance type refrigera- 
ting systems provide quiet, trouble-free operation— 
assure low maintenance costs that boost your profits— 
plus our free five-year motor compressor warranty. 

Easy to clean and service, QuiKold coolers are manu- 
factured in a wide range of models and sizes. You can 
choose the particular model to fit your requirements. 
Every order, large or small, receives the same prompt 
attention and courteous service. Order according to 
your needs, at no extra cost. 

Thousands of satisfied customers, including dairies, 
stores, restaurants and school lunch program installa- 
tions, are proof of QuiKold’s outstanding value. 


Write today for free catalog. 


QuiKold coolkR:in coils 
are right in the storage area 


SS P-oducts, 


MAKING BEVERAGE COOLERS FOR 30 YEARS 


You can 
see the 
increased 
efficiency 


Talon 


LIMA, OHIO 
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revolutionary 
advancements 
Koin-Trrex JV/CAIRIE..... 


(PATENT PENDING) 


* Light weight — only 410 pounds 


Fast pull down 
* Fast recovery after door openings 
Automatic frost prevention 

Simple operation 

New efficient Turbo-Jet Blower 
Simple and efficient power train 
New Ram-Jet Condenser 

Ease of installation 

Temperature maintained efficiently 


New Dependability 


No driver attention 








The Kold-Trux Mark Series is a new continuous 
refrigeration system that is revolutionary in design 
and revolutionary in performance. 


Here is a real achievement in mobile refrigeration 
bringing you all of these basic advancements. 


The net result of this advanced refrigeration design 
is a continuous truck refrigeration system that 
weighs only 410 pounds. 


It is highly efficient and completely dependable 
. write for more information today. 


R 
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Tranter Manufacturing, inc., 
492 E. Hazel St., Lansing 4, Michigan 
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beverages, and specially the climbing consumption of 
soft drinks by the Canadian youth, should bring everyone 
to the realization that at the moment milk is fighting q 
losing battle, Mr. Olwell said. 


“Unless we do something and do it fast we will see 
a decline in the per capita consumption of fluid milk 
not only a fine tasting drink but the most nutritive food 
obtainable for young and old alike,” Mr. Olwell said. 

The Canadian per capita consumption of fluid milk 
and cream in 1954 was only .86 of a pint only, “not even 
a whole pint daily.” The Quebec picture was somewhat 
better than the National average, since the per capita 
consumption of fluid milk and cream was 1.03 pints daily 
in 1954 —the highest of any province in Canada. 

Price-wise, all foods have risen 124 per cent in the 
past 16 years while fluid milk has risen only 91 per cent. 

Why then does the public not drink as much milk 
as they should? 

“We've been outsold,” Mr. Olwell says. 

“The breweries with their huge advertising budgets, 
the soft-drink kings with their considerable funds for 
advertsing and merchandising, have simply done a better 
selling job on the adults and children. Thus we find milk 
in many cases playing second fiddle to soft drinks, and 
even coffee and tea with many teenagers.” 


The cure, according to Mr. Olwell is simply a greater 
selling effort on the part of the entire dairy industry. 


TEEN-AGERS PRIME TARGETS FOR CHOCOLATE 
MILK PROMOTION 


Teen-agers are becoming one of the biggest market 
potentials for chocolate milk and chocolate dairy drink, 
the Chocolate Milk Research Foundation revealed. 


As a gesture of goodwill to teen-agers, the Foundation 
operated a free chocolate milk bar at the Chicago Junior 
Achievement Trade Fair, which climaxed national Junior 
Achievement Week. While the boys and girls, from 15 
to 21, were setting up exhibits of their minature business 
operations, two pretty Junior Achievers handed out free 
half-pint cartons and bottles to the workers. In_ three 
hours, some 600 youngsters downed 1,500 drinks. 


School age youngsters, from 6 to 19, this year will 


pass the 40,000,000 mark. Population charts indicate 
that by 1960 the total will pass 45 million. The 1955 
birth rate set a new mark with 4,045,000 babies born. 


Taste preference tests have proved that — given the 
opportunity of choice — youngsters will choose chocolate 
milk over white milk at least two to one, and often as 
high as 6 to 1, say Foundation spokesmen. 


Recognizing this taste trend and the growing number 
of young potential customers, the Foundation has urged 
all dairies and retailers to aim their sales toward these 
customers. Major problem of reaching this market is 
making the chocolate milk and chocolate dairy drink easily 
available. Vending machines in spots where youth groups 
congregate, cartoned dairy chocolate easily accessible and 
featured in corner drugstores, school supply stores; and 
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attractive displays in retail grocery stores and supermarkets 
are all sales stimulators for this new buying group, the 
Foundation pointed out. 


Congress is now considering legislation to expand 
the Special School Milk Program from $50 million to $60 
million this year. Federal government and U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture give full acceptance to chocolate 
milk on this School Milk program as long as it is made 
with whole milk meeting the minimum butterfat regula- 
tions. However, certain states and certain local com- 
munities have ruled against permitting chocolate milk in 
their schools, despite the fact that it cuts down their 
federal subsidy. 


Special efforts are being made this year to have 
chocolate milk accepted equally with white milk in the 
entire School Milk program. 


CO-OP ADS BY MILK DEALERS INCREASE 
SALES IN OHIO 











These ads put some life in milk sales. 


The old-fashioned methods of advertising milk have 
given way to new and modern copy slants in the highly 
successful promotional campaign of the Milk Producers 
Association of Stark County, Ohio. 


Four of the many advertisements which appeared 
during 1955 in the daily newspapers of Canton, Massil- 
lon and Alliance, Ohio, are shown here. The Advertise- 
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add up 


all your costs 





(fill in your own costs) 
Cost of ice TD cciaiasasiciiiii 
Labor of icing 
Accidents due to ice 
Double handling of milk 
Cost of damaged cartons 
Cost of returns 
Cost of standby trucks 
Cost of rotted cases 
Cost of body deterioration 


eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


Ce eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Ce eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Ce eeeeeeeeeeeeee 








| Reduced selling time of 
| routemen 


| TOTAL "CI 








you can buy MOLBSHOLD’ truck plates 
and save money 


Why put up with the inconvenience and high cost of ice 
when you can have Streamlined Kold-Hold Truck Plates 
out of the savings they make. A Kold-Hold “Hold-Over” 
Plate system provides low, predetermined temperatures 
for as long as 24 hours (or more) without attention from 
the driver. They require little maintenance, are practi- 
cally trouble-free. If properly installed, they provide all 
the refrigeration needed for the most difficult trips. 


Streamlined Kold-Hold Truck Plates have proven their 
ability to supply dependable temperatures day in and day 
out to such an extent they are now guaranteed for a full 
five years. 


a 


Start your savings . . . convert 
your milk trucks today! Write 
for Kold-Hold Truck Plate 


Catalog No. 54. 








DIVISION 





TRANTER MANUFACTURING, inc. 
492 E. Hazel St., Lansing 4, Michigan 
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ments were prepared by the Harold R. Jones Company of 
Akron, Ohio, who have specialized in dairy industry pub. 
lic relations and advertising for 10 years. The agency has 
handled the Stark County program since the producers \ 
and dealers began advertising cooperatively there in 1949.| South 


HUTC 





: } —— ivisic 
Records show that fluid milk sales in Stark Count, 7 
have been running well ahead of any surrounding mar. - - 
kets, and the advertising program is given a large share) ~ - i 
, actly 

of the credit. wn 

» 
ODOT a ae sale Ss 
DOMINION DAIRIES PROMOTES TWO more 
: a se that « 
Mr. F. L. Hart, President, Dominion Dairies, Lim. 

ited, Canada announces the appointments of Mr. Harold 
Macdonell to the position of general sales manager, Elm. tive J 
sion 
tion « 
hand: 
the tr 

25th 
I 
p 
. ; \ 
iis ’ \ 

° * + W. G. MUIR HAROLD MACDONELL : 
with Tropical Wet-Wall-White Indi 

... the hard gloss enamel you apply immediately hurst Dairy, Montreal, and of Mr. William Greig Muir as 
after wiping off excess moisture. Dries dustfree general superintendent, Elmhurst Dairy, Montreal. Pacif 
in an hour, hard overnight. This fungus-resistant, a : 
washable enamel adheres tightly to interior Prior to his appointment, Mr. Macdonell was assistant 
plaster, wood, brick or concrete walls or ceil- general manager, Crescent Creamery, Winnipeg, a Domin- 
ings. Avoid production delays. Wherever you ion Dairies subsidiary. He has spent 32 years in the dairy | Ame 
have a atl. Whsies yg pens 2 ee Png, business. During the last war, he received the M.B.E. and 

Wet-Wall-' _— a a a cw attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

plete details! 

Mr. Muir's outstanding service at Acme Farmers Ann 
SENT FREE i Dairy, in Toronto, and the expansion of Elmhurst Dairy : 
are two of the factors which resulted in his present ap- 

° ° es pointment. He has been in the dairy business for more 
Milk Plant Maintenance Painting ("i i Core 
Survey Shows how to Save Money . 

P KEMPF ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF va 
_—\ Milk plant maintenance men joine 
with paint chemists to analyze the FOREMOST FOUNDATION 
|. nace best paint systems for durability and ‘ oun 
ee economy on all types of equipment Dr. Clayton Kempf, director of research for Fore- Ame 
ee and surfaces. This survey condenses most Dairies, Inc., has been elected vice-president of the 

al their findings into 14 practical paint- 2 : : 

oe ing systems that will save time and Foremost Research Foundation. 

ee oe money for you. It is FREE—write ; 
ee for your copy today! Awarded his masters degree in 1932, Kempf went on Mic! 
oe y ; I 


to lowa State College for post graduate studies and also 
worked as a teaching assistant and later as a full time 
TROPICAL PAINT COMPANY instructor. He received his Ph.D. degree in 1941 and 


Ww ° s after worked as a chemist under Dr. Paul F. Sharp, Ind 
1172-129 ‘ 7 soon a ' 
0 70th St 4 Cleveland 2, Ohio Director of Research for Golden State Co.. Ltd. 

Heavy-Duty Maintenance Paints Since 1883 


In 1951 he left to assist Dr. Grover Turnbow, Presi- 
dent of International Dairy Supply Co., in the technical 





Nat 
research and developments of that company. 
Dr. Kempf was appointed Director of Research for 
Foremost Dairies, Inc., in 1954. 
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HUTCHINSON NAMED SO. CAL. MANAGER 
OF BEATRICE SUBSIDIARY 


W. A. “Hutch” appointed 
Southern California Manager of Meadow Gold Dairies, 
division of Beatrice Foods Company. Mr. Hutchinson 


Hutchinson has been 


will maintain headquarters at the Pasadena offices of 
Meadow Gold, from which location he will correlate the 
activities of all of the Southern California plants. 

“Hutch” joined Beatrice Foods in 1953 as a whole- 
sale salesman for Meadow Gold Dairies in Pasadena and 
more recently has held the position of Sales Manager for 
that company. 


In announcing the appointment, which became effec- 
tive February 3, 1956, Harlan J. Nissen, California Divi- 


sion Manager for Beatrice, stated: 


“We are confident that the Southern California opera- 
tion of Meadow Gold Dairies couldn’t be placed in better 
hands. We know that Mr. Hutchinson’s many friends in 
the trade will be pleased at this recognition of his ability.” 





COMING EVENTS 

25th Annual State College of Washington Institute of 
Dairying—Pullman, Washington, March 12-15. Dairy 
products scoring contests open to plants anywhere. 
Write: H. A. Bendixen, Department of Dairy Science, 
WSC, Pullman, Washington. 


Indiana Dairy Products Association Annual Meeting, 
March 13-15, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana. Ward K. Holm, 603 Union Title Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Executive-Secretary. 


Pacific Dairy & Poultry Association annual Meeting will 
be held at Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, March 15-17. Carl E. Nall, 1304 East 7th Street, 
Los Angeles 21, California. 


American Dairy Association—Annual Meeting, March 20- 
21, Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. Lester Will, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, General 
Manager. 


Annual Market Milk Conference and Ice Cream Institute 
at Purdue University on April 11 and 12. Held in 
cooperation with Indiana Dairy Products Association. 
Write to V. C. Manhart, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Cereal and Milk Spring Festival April 12-16. Promotional 
program. Write to Andrew Duncan, Cereal Institute, 
135 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers, Annual conven- 
tion. Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
\pril 17-18. Write to Henry Geisinger, Executive- 
Secretary, Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


American Dry Milk Institute annual meeting to be held 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, April 
19-20. Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, Managing Director, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan Dairy Fieldmen’s Conference and Michigan 
Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians, will be held 
at Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan, April 25-27. Write to Milton Hagel- 
berg, Kellogg Center, above address. 


Industrial Waste Conference to be held at Purdue Memorial 
Union, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, May 
15, 16, 17. Registration blanks mailed upon request. 
Write to Don E. Bloodgood, Purdue University, School 
of Civil Engineering. 

National Association of Dairy Equipment Manufacturers 
will hold its annual meeting at Kenwood Golf and 
Country Club, Bethesda, Maryland, May 21-23. John 


Marshall, farr Building, Washington, D. C., Executive 
Secretary. 
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FRONT END 


ICE CREAM CABINET 





Maximum Doorway Clearance 
More Working Area for Driver 


Now added to Quirk Line of Ice Cream Cabinets is this 
compact 16 gallon unit. Designed and built to set on 
ledge to right of driver . . . compressor fits beneath 
truck dash providing maximum doorway clearance 
and working area in cab. Will fit series 30 Divcos, 
and other popular trucks. 


Exclusive QUIRK Features 


@ Exclusive Automatic Lid Po- @ Baked Hammertone Finish 
sitioner. with Rust Resisting Under- 
@ Molded Plastic Type Inner Lid. coat. 
@ 3 Wire Grounded Plug. @ Latch Handle Positioned on 
@ Extra thick Zinc Coated Eutec- lid out of aisleway. 
tic Plates — Inner Liner and @ Highest Quality F-22 Com- 
plates are integral water- pressor — Each Unit individ- 
tight unit. Easy Cleaning. ually tested before shipment. 


MODELS TO FIT MOST POPULAR DELIVERY TRUCKS 


Free Complete Information and Specifications, write Today. 


MANUFACTURING 
(oy iim 


COMPANY 
3383 East Layton Avenue Cudahy, Wisconsin 
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7 DELIVERED ‘“ 


% 
Aly United 7 
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Keeping Your Best 
Products Best.... Ul the Way/ 


> "Handle with Care" comes naturally when you use 
United Cases to protect your products all the way 
to your customer. 


> United's built-in features make handling easy and 
stacking safe. Carton or bottle damages are reduced. 
Theft and losses are thwarted. Sturdy, welded con- 
struction means years of rugged use, forever clean 
and sanitary. 


@ Steel Corners 


give 4-point identification, 
which reduces loss to 10% 
or less, besides adding ri- 
gidity, advertising and full 
protection for corner 
cartons. 


























@ Write for “Bulletin 356” — Full Details 


a 
| 
| 


137 FONDA AVE., BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


BRANCH PLANT... .. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 











MARKS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
The Dairy 


brating its Anniversary, 


American Science Association is cele. 
50th which climaxed 
by a special anniversary June issue of its Journal and 
the annual meeting of the Association June 19-23 at the 


University Storrs, Connecticut. 


will be 


of Connecticut, 


The Association was formed June 17, 1906 at the 
University of Illinois, under the name of “National Asso- 
Professor W. J. 


Illinois was the 


ciation of Dairy Instructors.” Fraser of 
the 


chairman. 


University of organization meeting 
R. A. Pearson was elected President; Oscar Erf, 
; and C. B. Lane, Secretary-Treasurer. Meet- 
ings have been held annually throughout the years and 


Vice-President 


the name 
was changed to the American Dairy Science Association, 


several years after the organization meeting, 


In May 1916, the Journal of Dairy Science made its 
first appearance. J. 
in Amherst, 


H. Frandsen, now retired and living 
Massachusetts, was its first Editor-in-Chief. 
The Journal was published bi-monthly through the year 
1933 and has been a monthly publication since. 

early years, meetings were held in con- 
1927, when 
Michigan State 
during the 


During the 
nection with the annual Dairy Show but since 
the first was held at 
College, meetings have been held 
In 1922-24, Eastern, Western and Southern Divisions of 


summer meeting 


summer, 


the association were formed. Each has its own officers 
and meetings are held annually. 
The American Dairy Science Association of today 


is much wider in scope than the original “Dairy Instructors 
Association.” There are over 2,000 members and student 
affiliate members scattered over every state in the union 
The membership consists 


county trade 


and in 23 foreign countries. 


of teachers, research workers, agents, and 


various breed and farm association representatives, farm 


publishers, equipment and supply manufac- 
and governmental laboratory workers and 
dairy processors. Fully half the membership is in_ this 
latter group. the Dairy 
Science as a part of their membership. 
1,425 
Journal and these are located in all the states 
Japan leads in foreign subscriptions 


managers, 
turers, private 


Members receive Journal of 
the 


and in 58 


There are, in addition, subscribers to 


foreign countries. 


with 77 and there are 16 in Russia. 


N. C. GROUP URGES HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS STUDY DAIRYING 
North Carolina Dairy Products Association is encour- 
aging its members to get out now and stimulate the interest 
of high school seniors in dairy manufacturing as a career. 
urges, “Now is the time 
to tell the high school seniors in your community of the 


In its Bulletin the association 


opportunities that can be had by studying dairy manvu- 
North State. 
sponsoring each year six scholarships in dairy manufac- 


facturing at Carolina Your association is 
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turing at State College. If you feel you have a student 
worthy of one of these scholarships, drop this office a line, 
and we will be happy to furnish you with further infor- 
mation and the application forms.” 


MILK DEALERS HONOR RUTGERS 
DAIRY PROFESSOR 


Dr. John W. Bartlett, head of the Dairy Department 
at Rutgers University for 35 years was given the 1956 





Dr. John Bartlett (left) accepts Plaque from Association President 
A. M. Woodward. 


“Award for Merit” of the New Jersey Milk Industry 
Association. 

The award, which included a silver bow] and citation, 
was made at the annual Farmers Week dairy banquet 
at the Hotel Hildebrecht. 


In conferring the award, A. M. Woodward, Newark, 
president of the Association, praised Dr. Bartlett for 40 
years of service to the dairy industry of New Jersey as 
“scientist, teacher and industry leader.” 

Mr. Woodward pointed out that “as director of the 
Experiment Station’s 1,300-acre dairy research farm in 
Sussex County, Dr. Bartlett has built one of the most 
distinguished herds of dairy cattle in America.” 

This is the seventh such award to be given by the 
Milk Industry Association. 


BROWN SWISS MILK COMPANY JOINS 
QUALITY CHEKD 
The Quality Chekd Dairy Products Association has 
announced the approval of a new member, Brown Swiss 
Milk Company of Rapid City, South Dakota. 


In making the announcement, Harlie F. Zimmerman, 
Quality Chekd Managing Director, stated that Brown 
Swiss will distribute Quality Chekd fluid milk and_ ice 
cream products in Rapid City and the surrounding Black 
Hills Country. The company is reported to have recently 
remodeled their plant with new and modern milk process- 
ing equipment. Mr. John Richards is president of Brown 


For 
buttermilk 
with greater 
Sales appeal 


Dry Milk Solids 


By using nonfat dry milk as the sole 
source of serum solids or to fortify to 
11% you get buttermilk of superior 
flavor and smoother body. It works 
every time. Use it regularly to stand- 
ardize on a high quality buttermilk 
your customers prefer. Nonfat dry 
milk solids needs only dry storage 
and gives you surprising economies 
in refrigeration, shipping and han- 
dling. For more information write 
A.D.M.1., Box AMR-3. 


The convenient, 
economical, concentrated 


dairy food 





of the Swiss Milk Company. 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
2 eet, ago |, 
manu- The added member boosts total Quality Chekd mem- “Hy 
ition is bership to 85 independently owned companies operating 
anufac- in 30 states. 
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796 HAVE 
GRADUATED 
FROM MIF 
SALES TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


With the completion of the first 1956 session of 
MIF’s Sales Training Institute, the number of graduates 
attending this course since its inception reached 796. With 
future enrollments at a very high level, the total as of 
the end of this year will be well over 900, according to 
Thomas W. Douglas, Educational Director for MIF. 

One of the most important Foundation services, the 
Institute stresses practical, time-tested principles in sell- 
ing, training, employee relations, etc., to supervisors and 
sales executives attending the course. 

The 44th session was concluded Friday, the 10th, 
with a luncheon held in the Hotel Statler, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Graduates of the 44th session of the Milk Industry 
Foundation’s Sales Training Institute are: (seated, left to 


Stainless Steel and Nichel Alloy Equipment 
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Graduates of Sales Training Course 


right) John F. Holahan, Martin Century Farms, Philadel. 
phia, Penna.; Jack Cochran, Southern Dairies, Knoxville 
Tenn.; Jack L. Moore, Sumter Dairies, Inc., Sumter, South 
Carolina; Rufus G. Bross, Wells Dairies Coop, Columbus, 
Ga.; R. H. Gerry, The Borden Company, Madison, Wisc. 
Arnold Tack, Fairmont Foods Company, Buffalo, N. Y, 
Joseph F. Crocatti, Olbrych’s Dairy, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Clayton Hayes, Perry Creamery Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Gordon F. Lee, Walnut Dairy Farms, Waterloo, Iowa: 
(standing, left to right) Arthur E. Tracy, Welsh Farms, 
Long Valley, N. J.; Winford Abernathy, Turner’s Dain 
Company, Covington, Tenn.; Robert Allen, Borden’s Mitch- 
ell Dairy Co., Shelton, Conn.; C. Vincent Byrne, Byme 
Dairy, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; G. Paul Van Zant, Idlenot 
Dairy, Claremont, N. H.; W. Howard Godiksen, Lincoln 


NEW STOELTING 
COTTAGE CHEESE SPRAY VAT 








Controlled Low Heat Preserves Curd Texture 


% Pressure Circulated Water 
*% Non-Clogging Spray Vents 


An important advance in producing tender curd cottage cheese with 
controlled low heat. Uniformly heated water is forced through non- 
clogging spray vents properly spaced along both sides of the full 
length of the vat. Bottom of liner is flooded at all times. Large volume 
of rapidly moving water accelerates heat transfer in heating oF 
cooling. No time-lag in getting water from head to end resulting in 
heat or cold equalization over entire vat area. Setting temperature 
and cooking may be held to 135° F. instead of the usual 175° or 180°. 
Automatic temperature regulator optional. Get the complete facts 
now ... how you can produce superior tender-curd cottage cheese 


STOELTING BROTHERS CO. 


KIEL -:- WISCONSIN 
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Dairy Co., Hartford, Conn.; Ralph C. Kemp, Cloverland 
Farms Dairy, Baltimore, Md.; Ray C. Rittenhouse, North- 
land Milk Company, Des Moines, lowa; William B. Clarke, 
Clarke’s Sanitary Dairy, Gallup, New Mexico; Paul E. 
Begin, Department of Agriculture, Quebec, Canada; 
L. Edward Koplitz, Green Spring Dairy, Baltimore, Md.; 
Paul M. Smith, Green Spring Dairy, Annapolis, Md.; 
Thomas W. Douglas, educational director, Milk Industry 
Foundation. 


PENNSYLVANIA DAIRYMEN TO CHOOSE 
MILKMAID QUEEN 


In a move designed to create better dairy industry 
relations, N. E. Sampson, Pennsylvania June Dairy Month 
Chairman, and president of the Dairymen’s Sales Coopera- 
tive Association, announced that the Pennsylvania June 
Dairy Month Committee in cooperation with the Pennsy]l- 
vania Chain Store Council and the Pennsylvania Grocers 
Association will select a “Milkmaid Queen” to represent 
the dairy industry during 1956 June Dairy Month. 


Entry blanks, now being distributed throughout the 
industry, besides stressing usual qualifications associated 
with “Queens,” also emphasize that any young lady appli- 
cant must be a daughter of a Pennsylvania dairying family, 
producing and selling milk in Pennsylvania commercially. 

To be between the ages of 18 and 21, the “Milkmaid 
Queen” is to be chosen from 12 finalists representing 
most of Pennsylvania’s major milk marketing areas. Plans 
are now underway for regional contests during April. 


Finals are to be held during May, either at Pocono 
Manor, or in Harrisburg. 

Members of a committee in charge of the “Milkmaid 
Queen” promotion are: Don Cresswell, Pennsylvania Dept. 
of Agriculture, Harrisburg; Lloyal D. Odhner, Pennsyl- 
vania Chain Store Council, Philadelphia; William A. 
Hubbs, Pennsylvania Grocers Association, Philadelphia; 
Howard Jamison, Inter-State Milk Producers Cooperative, 
Philadelphia; N. E. Sampson, Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Association, Volant; Charles Porter, Penn State Uni- 
versity, State College; Elsie Bamsberger, Penn State 
University, State College; Marian Lloyd, Pennsylvania 
Chain Store Council, Philadelphia; Beatrice Wanta, Dairy 
Council Scranton-Wilkes Barre Area, West Pittston; George 
Diffenback, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia; and 
Charles R. Dehaven, Pennsylvania Association of Milk 
Dealers and June Dairy Month secretary, Harrisburg. 


N. C. DAIRY PRODUCTS GROUP ELECTS 
1956 OFFICERS 

Robert L. Burrage, Jr. of the Cabarrus Creamery 
Company of Concord was elected president of the North 
Carolina Dairy Products Association at its 22nd annual 
convention. Nearly 500 members and guests attended the 
three-day meeting. 

Elected to serve with Burrage were: R. E. Tucker of 
Southern Dairies, Charlotte, treasurer; and three vice- 
presidents: W. R. Comfort of Borden’s Ice Cream Com- 


pany, High Point; R. C. Albright of Lindale Dairies, 








3-IN-1 CARRIERS 


FOR MILK - BUTTER - EGGS 


“SAVE TIME - - - INCREASE SALES” 


Here is a new, novel sales stimulator for dairy route 
men, using the power of suggestion to increase sales. 

3-in-1 CARRIERS enable 
bring a complete dairy assortment direct to the point of 
exture sale .. . eliminating that extra trip. 


VAT 


routemen to conveniently 





EACH CARRIER HOLDS 8 QUARTS MILK, 
3 POUNDS BUTTER, 2 DOZEN EGGS 


EASILY FILLED — EASILY CARRIED 


ieese with 
>ugh non- 
f the full 
ge volume 
eating or 
sulting in 
mperature 
° or 180°. 
lete facts 
ge cheese 


Milk, Butter and Eggs are displayed before the eye — 
a perfect reminder for the busy housewife. 


Economically Priced — F. O. B. Factory 


TRIPLE CARRIER CORP. 


512 Townsend Avenue New Haven, Conn. 





Write for Complete Details 


U. S. Patent No. 2-697-540 
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Roanoke Rapids; and Charles A. 
Hunter Dairies, Charlotte. 


Hunter of Harvey B. 


J. Lloyd Langdon of Raleigh, who arranged the con- 
vention program, was reappointed executive vice-president. 


ADA AND CEREAL MAKERS COOPERATE 
ON SPRING FESTIVAL TIME 


For the third year the American Dairy Association 
and the breakfast cereal manufacturers are cooperating 
during April in the Cereal and Milk Spring Festival pro- 
motion throughout the country. April 1-7 will be peak- 
up week when network TV and radio shows, print adver- 
tising, and local and point-of-sale promotions will sell 
the theme: 

“You Never Outgrow Your Need For Cereal and Milk” 


The following network TV and radio shows will get 
behind this big industry-wide promotion: Arthur Godfrey, 
Disneyland, Lone Ranger, Linkletter’s House Party, Fury, 
Lassie, Ethel and Albert, Howdy Doody, Rin Tin Tin, 
Bob Hope, Roy Rogers, Mickey Mouse Club, and Sergeant 
Preston. 


In March local milk dealers and breakfast cereal 
salesmen will be promoting and merchandising the 1956 
Cereal and Milk Spring Festival in their territories. Free 
point-of-sale materials will be available. While peak-up 
week is the first in April, promotions will continue through- 
out the month. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL RE-ELECTS 
1955 OFFICERS 


All 1955 officers of the National Dairy Council were 
re-elected for 1956. They are: Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Leslie C. Mapp, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Miami Valley Milk Producers Association, Dayton, 
Ohio; President, Milton Hult, National Dairy Council, 
Chicago; First Vice-President, W. E. Winn, Pure Milk 
Second Vice-President, R. H. 
Reeves, Carlson-Frink Co., Denver, Colorado; Secretary, 
G. L. Ogle, Ideal Pure Milk Company, Inc., Evansville, 
Indiana; Treasurer, E. B. Lehrack, The Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 


Association, Chicago; 





Newly elected officers of the Virginia Dairy Products Association— 

left to right: F. K. Lord, Jr., Richmond Dairy Company, Richmond, 

Vice-President; C. L. Fleshman, Lynchburg-Westover Dairy, Lynch- 

burg, Secretary-Treasurer; D. H. Craun, Southern Dairies, Inc, 

Norfolk, President; H. H. Scott, Valley of Virginia Milk Producers 
Coop., Harrisonburg, Vice-President. 


OLDEST COW DIES 


Banquet Brookie, a four-legged Methuselah if ever 
there was one—has gone on to the “happy grazing 
grounds.” 

1929, Holstein 
was 26% years old— quite possibly a_ bovine 


Born in this famous example of 
longevity 
at the time of her death. 

Bred by Reed Stevens of Oakley, Utah, “Old Brookie’ 
at the 
Paramount Dairy, Farmington, 


recor¢ | 


had never been on test when she was purchased 
ripe old age of 16—by 
Utah. 

Disregarding this late start, she produced an amazing 
120,244 Ibs. of milk and 3,984 Ibs. of butterfat — nearly 
five times the estimated life-time totals of the average 
U. S. cow — during her next nine lactations. 


SAN DIEGO MILK COUNCIL ISSUES 
FIRST REPORT 


Results of the first six months activity of the San 
Diego Milk Council and its plans for 1956 are contained 
in a unique folder recently mailed to its 121 members, 
producers of milk distributed in San Diego County. 


Activities included newspaper and TV advertising, 
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Sell TWO quarts instead of one with attractive, sturdy, plastic 
TWO.-TOTERS, available in four smart colors. 
EASY to use... they quickly snap on Pure Pak or Canco 
cartons. 
STURDY . . . Two-Toters will not pull off! 
REMOVE EASILY . . . just spread cartons at bottom! 
REUSABLE . . . customers return them! 
TWO.-TOTERS are inexpensive and cost is quickly offset by 
additional sales. For free sample and price list write to: 


MAYFAIR PRODUCTS 





Post Office Box 87 Torrance, California 


American Milk Review 
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news stories of interest to the public, and talks by a con- 
sumer education specialists. It is estimated that there 
were nearly 34 million exposures to the Milk Council’s 
messages. 

There were 80 newspaper insertions which had an 
aggregate circulation of 4,000,000. 

One hundred fifteen 10-second television spots were 
beamed to an estimated audience of nearly 7% million. 

In addition, Miss Mary Wright, the council’s con- 
sumer education specialist, addressed many organizations. 
She also appeared on radio programs and is working 
closely with groups allied to the dairy industry. 

Plans for 1956 also include the use of an additional 
TV station, an outdoor billboard campaign, special activ- 
ities during Dairy Month in June and at the County Fair 
in July. 

The Council, which was organized last spring, is 
represented by The Phillips-Ramsey Company of San 
Diego. Its advertising campaign is based on testimonials 
celebrities on the flavorful milk. 


APPROVE NEW METHOD TO DETECT 
FOREIGN FATS 


A foreign fat detection method developed by Dr. 
Mark Keeney of the University of Maryland has been 
approved as an official test by the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. Dr. Keeney’s test for adulteration 


of local values of 


of butterfat with substitute fats is based on determining 
the amount of butyric acid in the sample. 





ONE OF 


39 MODELS 
ALL 


3A-APPROVED 











THERE'S A VIKING “Sanitor” 
FOR EVERY Sanitary PUMPING JOB 


For every type sanitary pumping job, there is a smooth, 
positive displacement Viking “Sanitor” unit. Four sizes of 
20, 35, 50 and 90 G.P.M. are available. 


In all cases, the pump is built in easy take-down type. 
All parts are highly polished, easy-to-clean, equipped with 
sanitary O-ring seal, and with no small, intricate pieces. 
All types of drives and mounting arrangements are avail- 
able. For complete information, send today for catalog FI. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


In Canada, it’s “ROTO-KING” pumps 


See Our Catalog in Sweets 





Cedar Falls. lowo. U.S.A. 


March, 1956 





The method as well as its application to a wide range 
of samples will be reported in the February issue of the 
Journal of the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists. Dr. Keeney and Dr. H. C. Jackson of the University 
of Wisconsin will publish a two-part article. 

The Keeney research has been sponsored jointly by 
the American Dairy Association and the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. The method 
was first announced three years ago and has been sub- 
ject to further tests in other laboratories since that time. 
The approval by the AOAC gives the test legal recognition. 

The new method provides for the dairy industry 
another means to detect adulteration of dairy products 
with certain processed fats which have been developed in 
recent years. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILK DEALERS NAME 1956 
STATE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


Benjamin H. Wolfe, president, Pennsylvania Associ- 
ation of Milk Dealers announced the Convention Com- 
mittee for the 1956 PAMD State convention to be held 
April 17, 18, at the Penn Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Named to the committee are: Louis G. Galliker, 
Galliker Dairy Co., Johnstown, as chairman; James Laher, 
Rieck Dairy Co., Altoona; E. M. Pearce, Pearce Milk Co., 
State College; Robert Morgart, Johnstown Sanitary Dairy, 
Johnstown; Quay Owens, V. T. Smith Dairy Co., DuBois. 

Approximately 400 dairy executives and their wives 
annually attend the milk dealer convention which last 
year was held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


“Say-have you 
heard about 












WILSTITICH 


MILK CARTON 
WIRE?" 


It’s about the best thing you can 

do to make sure of perfect opera- 

tion of your packaging machinery. 
WILSON 


THE MILL THAT SERVICE BUILT 
Manufacturers of Wire « Nails « Rivets 


| Telephone Lafayette 3-1221 
WILSON STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


AVENUE e HICA/ 


49TH AND SOUTH WESTERN 
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Low-Budget TV 
Feasible, Effective 


ELEVISION NEED NOT prove unduly expensive for the milk 
Tom with a low budget. City Farm Brookridge, Denver, is 

currently co-sponsoring a portion of the nightly “Sports-Scope” 
heard and viewed from 10:15 through 10:30 P.M. 


The firm underwrites five full minutes of specialized sports com- 
mentary on “Women in Sports: Star Yelland, popular Denver sports- 
caster discusses current feminine sports as well as introducing “females 
of the sports species!” These are housewives or working women who 
are especially active in bowling, horseshoe pitching, wrestling, ten- 
nis, swimming, and others. Telemercials point out that energy to 
participate in sports is pleasantly and economically secured by people 
drinking milk regularly. 

City Farm Brookridge of Denver also invites all teen-age viewers 
of this presentation to write a letter on “How Milk Helps Me In 
Sports!” For the five best letters, vouchers worth $20.00 at a local 
sporting goods store are presented. This dairy is of the opinion that 
television is feasible if the program content is chosen with care, and 
if it is timed correctly. Between 10:30 and 11:00 P.M. on any and 
all school nights is far and away the best time for TV programs 
beamed both to housewives and teen-agers! 


City Farm Brookridge also presents “Teen-Time Sports” every 
Monday evening from 9:05-9:10 P.M. This is a five minute presenta- 
tion by a high-school commentator on activities in both parochial 
and public high schools of the community. Each week a different 
teenster acts as sports commentator, being through the 
“audition” route! 


chosen 











Give your plant man a break. Get him this 


INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 
(Continued From Page 72) 

These time periods are so long that 
one wonders how it is possible to pas. 
ture wild-onion land at all, yet it js 
being done. We would suggest that 
you experiment with animals 
starting with the longer periods and 
shortening the time between exposure 
and milking until the flavor is appar. 
ent. Be sure that the cows have ade. 
quate feed so that they need not eat 
onions to satisfy their hunger and be 
certain that after they are removed 
from pasture they are 


your 


kept in an 
odor-free area so that they have a real 
opportunity to exhale the odors that 
have taken blood 
stream and milk system. 


been into their 
effective method for 
removing the onion flavor by wash- 
ing the milk with mineral oil. It is 
described by McDonold and Crawford 
in the Tennessee Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Circular No. 14, 1927. 
This method is not legal for fluid milk 
in most states and is tedious and ex- 


There is an 


pensive to apply. 





Need a dispenser can? Look under 
“Dispenser Cans” in the handy Buyers 
Guide starting on page 84. 








IT’S A CINCH TO PUT ON 
DISPENSER TUBES 


WITH THIS APPLICATOR*! 





AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
WANT AD 


ARE A | 
PROFITABLE | 
INVESTMENT 





specially designed tool e You'll help him and 
yourself e Nothing like it on the market. . 
pays for itself in a hurry! 


NO MORE SORE FINGERS 
SPEEDS OPERATION . 
DOES A BETTER JOB «\Z 

a Made of Drop- 
... DOES IT EASIER! Forged Steel—Heavy 


Cadmium plated. 


$6.00 postpaid if you send 
check with order. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


NORDON, INC., Narberth, Penna. 












*Pot 
Pending 


























MAIL 
YOUR ORDER 
















m7 eh ——<_ ——————————— 7 
| NORDON, INC., Narberth, Pennsylvania | 

| 
Send us a Nordon Tube Applicator right away. l 
| FIRM NAME | 
| | ADDRESS l 
| CITY. STATE | 
| O Check for $6 enclosed—The tool is sent Postpaid | 
| Send C.O.D. plus postage A | 
irda ia tse cea ebica ieee taenihin their einen tatiana J 


Over 12,000 fluid milk and milk products 
plant owners and buying executives receive in- 
dividually addressed copies each month. AMR 
is the only national dairy publication offering 
this complete personalized coverage. 


Deadline for classified advertising is the 
20th of the month preceding publication. Full 
rate information will be found at the beginning 
of the WANTS AND FOR SALE Section in the 
back of the book. 


* * * 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1858 
92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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MONTANA: 


Control Board Will Review Milk 
Prices 
A full-scale review of wholesale and 
retail milk prices throughout the state 
has been authorized by the Montana 
Milk Control Board, according to an 
announcement by its secretary, A. A. 


Klemme. 


He said the board took action at 
its quarterly meeting to institute an 
immediate study of Montana prices to 
with 


determine if they are “in line 


cost of distribution and production.” 

The task of surveying costs in each 
milk producing area was left to 
Klemme and D. M. Hauseman, board 
auditor. They were directed to report 
at the next board meeting early next 
vear. 

The board intends to “fully com- 
ply” with the law in cases of price 
violations, Klemme said. If instances 
of violations are found in the state- 
wide investigation, he said, the board 
would invoke its injunction authority. 

Although no court injunctions have 


been brought thus far by the board, 
Klemme said it is planned in the fu- 











ture to take such action where inequi- 
ties are found. 

He further declared that one phase 
of the investigation would be to look 
at the retail sale of milk in gallon jugs 
which has “disrupted” the retail price 
schedule. 

“We should be able to get figures 
now of production and distribution 
costs for milk sold this way which 
we haven't been able to get before,” 
he explained. 


* 
NAMED MARKET ADMINISTRATOR 


Federal milk marketing orders for 
the Shreveport, La., and the central 
Mississippi areas will be administered 
by John D. Nord, with headquarters 
at Jackson, Miss., according to an an- 
nouncement by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The appointment be- 
came effective February 1. 

Mr. Nord has been an economist in 
the office of the Chicago milk market 
Before that 
he was in the Iowa extension service 


administrator since 1951. 


for about a year and engaged in re- 
search in the University of Wisconsin 
for a year. He was in the army for 
over three years in World War II. 











He was born in Hasting, Minn., 
and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1948 with a 
bachelor’s degree and in 1949 with a 
master’s degree. 

” 

PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
(Continued From Page 88) 
equipment Stoelting 
executive observed. Although stainless 
steel 


is expensive, a 
is an excellent metal it is not 
indestructible. A more complete ap- 
preciation of what it is and how it 
must be maintained in order to gain 
maximum value from its use is a trend 
that equipment manufacturers hope 
will materialize rapidly. 

Despite the movement toward 
large modern plants in both manufac- 
fluid milk the Stoelting 
people believe there is a solid future 


turing and 
for small operators. They emphasized 
the need for sound management prac- 
tices; good field work, quality milk, 
sound paying and pricing policies, ef- 
fective use of labor, proper deprecia- 
tion of machinery. But given good 
management and eve toward the mar- 
ket they are convinced that small 


plants can look forward to a good 
future. 














ducts 
re in- 
AMR SIO 
4 
ne a a LINCOLN’S BOYHOOD PASSION 
“During childhood, his earliest and almost only reading 
Me e included, in addition to the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
TRUCK lives of Washington and Benjamin Franklin. Their example 
; the kindled in his heart the passion for freed and national 
@ Stainless Steel unity which guided him through the dark days of the war 
Full runners reduce REFRIGERATORS between the States. Speaking of Washington in later years, 
case friction. Lincoln said, ‘I feel that | cannot succeed without the same 
i Here is a truck refrigerator that affords all divi i i ; im: : 
ining @ Completely e i. Sea cen Tas aie oe — which —— him; and on the same Almighty 
th sealed. box features lifetime, all aluminum, airplane eing ' place my reliance for support. 
’ e Moisture type construction . . riveted for super Illustration and quotation from ‘‘The Faith that Built 
cannot strength. Nickel plated screws and —» America”’ by Lee Vrooman, Arrowhead Books, $3.50 
steel hardware make the entire assembly rust- 
— nomen My Scodiiin iis iienas tomaihin need se Freedom has always been at the cost of great personal 


maximum cooling efficiency and economy. Fifty 
pounds of ice maintains a 44° temperature for 
30 hours in a 96° outside heat. Best of all, the 
Hollingsworth Truck Refrigerator is designed 
for complete space utilization. Model illustrated 
@ Holds 2 ice fits contour of Diveo Truck Body. 

trays plus 3 Standard Boxes in Steck for All Makes 

quart cases of Milk Delivery Trucks . . . Special 

and 1 pint Boxes Made to Order. 


JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. 


sacrifice. National unity comes when men learn, as did 
Abraham Lincoln, the secret of listening to God for divine 
guidance. 


Good milk flavored with FORBES CHOCOLATE FLAVOR POWDER, 
is delicious, satisfying and economical. 


Write or wire for FREE SAMPLE. 


The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 
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PLANT CLINIC 
(Continued From Page 64) 


yeasts generally come from other 
sources, such as improperly 
cleaned equipment. 

4. The cheese made Saturday in 
vat 1 had much the same pic- 
ture as that found with the 
cheese made Friday in vat 1. 


5. The only cheese that showed 
any appreciable numbers of li- 
polytic organisms was that made 
on Wednesday and packaged 
the following Friday afternoon 
while we were there. The num- 
ber of lipolytics present in this 
cheese was high enough to cause 
trouble if this cheese was sub- 
sequently held very long at tem- 
peratures above 45°F. The 
coliform count was also high, 
probably due to contamination 
at the time the cheese was 
creamed; either from the cream 
itself or by those individuals 
handling the curd if they used 
contaminated equipment or had 
dirty hands. The initial con- 

tamination would not have had 

to be great if the cheese was 
placed in storage, after cream- 
ing, at a temperature above 
60° F. A sample of the cartoned 
cheese (PC-1) developed a shiny 

viscous surface slime and had a 

slight yeasty odor after holding 

2 days at 72° F. After 3 days at 

72° F. the sample had a putrid 

odor. Examination showed most- 
ly lipolytic organisms present, 
with some yeasts. No slime was 
visible on a sample of the same 
cheese held at 35-40° F. for 
9 days. 


6. Some lipolytics can cause slime 


CONTINUOUS 
WIRE 
MAKES 


LANGER 


of) 
STRONGER! 


LANGER MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. DC, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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formation on the surface of cot- 
tage cheese if temperature con- 
ditions are favorable. Such 
temperatures would be those be- 
tween 50 and 80° F. for a period 
of several hours or days. These 
organisms generally produce a 
fruity or putrid flavor and odor. 
There is also another organism 
that is proteolytic but not neces- 
sarily lipolytic that can cause 
the curd to resemble tapioca 
grains (translucent and shiny) 
with no definite off-odor. As far 
as we know, these slime pro- 
ducers do not withstand pas- 
teurization and they get into the 
cheese after the curd is cooked 
through contaminated water, 
careless workers (dirty hands or 
clothing) or by coming in con- 
tact with equipment which is 
not clean and sanitary. 


7. The counts found on the two 
swabs taken from the lining of 
the vat used for additional 
creaming and mixing prior to 
packaging are extremely high. 
This vat represents a potential 
source of contamination that is 
close to all the cheese being 
packaged. 


General Comments 


It is evident from these observations 
that the creamed cheese is too warm 
when it is put into the cold storage 
room in the storage cans. The tem- 
perature at this time should be down 
to 45° F. or lower, if possible, to pre- 
vent growth of contaminating 
organisms that might be present. This 
temperature is more important with 
curd creamed directly from the vat 


any 


It seems that 
creamed curd is more susceptible to 


than for dry curd. 


spoilage since the cream offers an ex. 
cellent medium for growth of thes 
spoilage types that grow at 50°F 
and above. 

Whenever the temperature of you 
city water is 75° F. or higher, as it js 
in the summer, it is impossible to coo] 
the curd below 75-78° F. unless you 
use chilled water. To cool the curd 
from 75° F. down to 45-50° F. befor 
creaming will require a large amount 
of chilled water, even if the sweet 
water is 35-40° F., when the cheese 
operation is as large as yours. The 
coldest water your cabinet cooler was 
putting out was 59° F. which is much 
too high to cool properly the chees 
curd. It would seem that this is one 
of the weakest points in your opera- 
tion since any contaminants such as 
veasts and molds, coliform, proteolyt- 
ics or lipolytics can grow surprising); 
well at temperatures 50° F 
very number of these 
organisms could multiply in 10-12 
hours at 50° F. (overnight in the cooler 
before the temperature dropped be- 
low 50° F.) to a point where a pack. 
age of cheese from that particular vat 
would have noticeably poorer keeping 
quality than one not contaminated. 


above 


Even a low 


General Summary and 
Recommendations 


1. The culture used, as well as the 
skim milk and creaming mate- 
rial were all relatively free of 
veasts, molds, lipolytics and coli- 
form organisms. 

2. Both the skim milk and cream- 
ing material had _ proteolytics 
present in higher numbers than 
desirable for an operation such 

Many of these were 

sporeformers, perhaps coming 

from milkstone. These organ- 


as yours. 


@ 3/16” wire is continuous from one side 


to another! 


New bumper bars prevent conveyor 


crawlups and end jamming. 


Hot dip galvanizing 


corrosion- 


resistant 


Write for 


complete details 


and prices 
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Job Tested 
Rubber Block for Creameries 


isms do produce bitter flavors 
since they break down the cas- 
ein to form bitter tasting com- 
pounds. 


represents a potential source of 





trouble since large numbers of 
all types of contaminants were 
found there. The lining of this 
vat had an opening in the bot- 


3. There is also evidence that con- tom where a previously soldered 
tamination with yeast and molds seam or break had cracked open. 
sometimes occurs after the curd We recommend that the following 
has been cooked. Petri dishes changes be considered as a means of 
containing sterile potato dex- improving the keeping quality of your 
trose agar could be exposed to cheese: 
air for varying lengths of time 1. Some means be worked out for 
and then incubated for 4 days to obtaining enough chilled sweet 
determine extent of molds and water to cool the curd to a tem- 
yeasts (if any) floating in the air. perature of 45° F. before cream- 

4. Further growth of contaminants, ing. 
if present, occurred while the 2. Examine the pasteurization 
cheese was held in the cooler in equipment, milk lines, cream 
storage cans. This was due to pasteurizing vat and cheese vats 
the fact the curd was not thor- for the presence of milkstone 
oughly chilled before being and remove all that you find. 
creamed due to an inadequate The siffintens enew be & sounes 
supply of properly cooled wash of the proteolytics that were 
water and, as a result, the Conseadd 
creamed cheese was placed in -—. 

3. Cover your cheese vats to re- 
the cooler at too high a tempera- er 
pe duce the contamination of the 
ture. The storage cans were ; aa ia 
, Rion ‘ curd while it is exposed to the 
jlaced quite close together in ; ’ hi eng 
q : g : air while draining. This should 
the cooler which would restrict eer ane 
ae . reduce mold contamination from 
air circulation around the cans. ar . 
the air, for example. Cloth cov- 
5. The jacket of the creaming vat ers can be used provided they 


are washed after each day's use. 


Here is Positively the Finest 
TANK BRUSH 





Made! 


TAILOR MADE 






/® (2-CUi-0 Coer. 


4. Replace vat used for creaming 
and mixing cheese before pack- 
aging. 

5. Install handy hand washing fa- 
cilities for the men working in 
the cheese room. 


6. Have a two-compartment wash 
tank available in which equip- 
ment such as scoops, funnels, 
thermometers, etc., can be 
washed and then chlorinated 
several times during the day. 


Some means, such as a record- 
ing thermometer, should be 
used in the trucks hauling 
cheese any distance to detect 
any unusual temperature fluctu- 
ations during the trip. 


in that 
much of your cheese is not marketed 
until several days after manufacture. 


Your operation is unusual 


This means that you will have to be 
extra careful since even slight con- 
tamination with a defect producing 
organisms at the time of manufacture 
may cause a very obvious defect by 
the time the cheese reaches the con- 
sumer, especially if the temperature 
of the cheese has been above 45- 


(Please Turn to Page 125) 
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Buy the best . 


YOUR PERSONAL MILK CONTAINER 


. from the specialist in 





MILK and ICE CREAM PLANTS 


SOLID RUBBER BLOCK — THE MATERIAL THAT WON’T BREAK, 
CRACK, OR CHIP — Preferred by the food industry. Resists acids, 
fats, and alkalies. 


HEAVILY-FILLED with black Tynex bristles, deeply crimped to hold 


more solution guaranteed to outlast and outperform any 
other brush. 


TITAN’S exclusive Job Tested design . . . with famous Luma- 
thread 4 ft. handle . . . gets tanks clean 
quickly! easily! thoroughly! 






FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO. 


1501 4th Ave. South, Minneapolis 4, Minn 


PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 


1507 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


March, 1956 


Stitching Wire. Manufactured to exact 
specifications for your Excello machine. 


See for yourself. 


1c 
Og mS 6 


S 
,y 
SEL 2 WIRE 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE SAMPLE 





10257 TORRENCE AVE. 
CHICAGO 17, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Also distributed by THE EX-CELL-O CORP., Detroit, Mich. 
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WANTS AND FOR SALES 





lightface, per word $ .05 
Minimum Charge 1.00 








include the address. 


lication. 





Classified Advertising Information 


To ensure appearance of your ad in a given issue, copy should be in our hands by 
the 15th of the previous month (for instance, copy in October 15th for November issue.) 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE (BUSINESS MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES) 
OR WANTED TO BUY, ETC. 


Lightface, per word $ .10 
Minimum Charge 2.00 
Box No., d tic (additional)... $ .50 
(In ¢ ting the b 


of words, please remember to 
This applies also to box numbers.) 


The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 20th of the month preceding pub- 


Publication date is the first of the month. 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. 


All such advertisements are considered “Display” advertising and will be billed at 
regular display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


Boldface, per word $ .10 
Minimum Charge 2.00 
Boldface, per word $ .15 
Minimum Charge 3.00 
Box No., foreign (additional) $1.00 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 


“WANTED: Good used wood cases, 


834 ins. high for 30 half pint glass 
bottles. Write to: A. K. WIGHT 
MAN, Smithville Flats, New York.” 

3-M-56 


2,000-3,000 gallon STORAGE TANK 
Write to: LUNDGREN & JONAITIS 
DAIRY FARMS, Shrewsbury, Mass- 
achusetts. 3-M-56 


1,500 


Gallon, one Compartment 
TANK, suitable for hauling pure water. 
Stainless steel or Aluminum. State 
price and condition. Write to: NOR 
MAN WILCOX, Huron, Ohio. 

3-M-56 
“Wanted to buy or rent—American 
can paper FILLER No. 334. Good 


shape. Write to: O’NEIL DAIRY 
COMPANY, Ames, Iowa. 3-M-56 


WANTED TO BUY 
Storage TANKS and 
liner must be welded 
Give Serial No., etc. 
KAGEN, 2304—25th 
\linneapolis, Minnesota 


Insulated 
Coil VATS, 
stainless steel. 
Write to: R. K 
Avenue, South, 
3-M-56 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Good used 100 gallon 
stainless steel milk PASTEURIZER. 
Write to: ELLSWORTH A. MEIN- 
EKE, Palatine, Illinois. 3-M-56 


WANTED: Good used equipment 
for all types of milk plants. Send list 
with full information and prices. Write 
to: Box 23. 3-M-56 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: EVAPORATORS, 
Heat EXCHANGERS, Drum DRY- 
ERS, Spray DRYERS, TANKS, 
KETTLES, PASTEURIZERS, HO- 
MOGENIZERS. We pay cash-best 
Write to: MACHINERY & 


prices. 

EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC., 
514 Bryant Street, San Francisco 7, 
California. 3-M-56 


WANTED—Vilter Snow Machine, 
case Dollies, sanitary Pipe and Fitting, 
square bottle Cases. Write to: ROB 
ERDS DAIRY, Savannah, Georgia. 

3-M-56 








Dowagiac 





Better DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
eee 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The Patented, glass-smooth, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 





Michigan 








Dri-vaC 


100% PURE LACTIC CULTURE 
Variety of Combinations for Specific Uses 


Now you can prepare bulk starter the easy way. . . by using 
the new modern ‘‘Hansen’’ Dri-Vac Lactic Culture. Dri-Vac 
is ready-to-go on the first propagation. Use a fresh bottle 
daily . . . for intermediate bulk mother culture, or propagate 
daily. Completely flexible for your operation. Contains no 
filler— 100% pure, highly active lactic bacteria. Dri-Vac 
saves time, effort, and improves quality. Write for complete 
details about culture rotation program. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, INC. 


9015 W. MAPLE STREET 





— 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: De Laval Airtight No, 
272 Hot Milk SEPARATOR Seria 
No. 3608136. New stainless steel Bow| 
and Discs. Excellent condition. Priced 
right for immediate sale. Write to: 
WESTERN DAIRY & ICE CREAy 
COMPANY, St. Joseph 4, Missouri, 

3-M-56 

LT-20 Ilreco Paper FILLER, con. 
plete, for pitcher pour cartons, excel- 
lent condition ... . $1,675.00 with con 
pressor, Write to: OAKES & BUR. 
GER COMPANY, Cattaraugus, Ney 
York. 3-M-5 

REFRIGERATED TRUCKS—Re. 
tail Milk Delivery. Three 1955 GMC 
1 Ton Hydramatic Drives, 7.50 x 17-8 
ply Tires, spares included. Heavy Duty 
Springs, Shock Absorbers, Certified 
5,000 to 7,000 miles. New September 
1955 Rovan Refrigeration, G. E. Elec- 
tric Systems. Operate off truck engine 
or 115 volt plug-ins. Universal “Gee 
Line” Bodies, Model GMLX, “98’ 
inch Full package insulation. Price 
new $5,600.00 each, Asking $4,350.0( 
each. Write to: R. H. LONG MOTOR 








SALES COMPANY, Framingham 
\lassachusetts. Tel. Tr. 3-3581. 

3-M-5 

CHERRY-BURRELL PLATES- 


110 plates, 2 connector plates and 
frame set for heating, regenerating and 
cooling, 22,000 Ibs. per hour, skim 
milk, plate and frames only. Auxiliary 
equipment furnished if desired at addi- 
tional cost. Plates alone—$20.00 each 
as is, $33.50 factory re-conditioned 
Complete unit as above $2,975.00 
Write to: OAKES & BURGER COM 
PANY, Cattaraugus, New York. 
3 M-56 
Complete line of EQUIPMENT for 
small dairy. Receiving TANK; VATS 
125 gallon HOMOGENIZER; Coal 
Fired BOILER; Hand FILLER 
SEPARATOR, Ammonia COM- 
PRESSOR; Surface COOLERS 
Handi-Square 56-MM Quarts; Wood 
Quart CASES for 24 Paper Quarts; 
Round 56-MM ACL Gallons. Writ 
to: UNITED MILK And ICI 
CREAM COMPANY, 1725 Oak 
St., Chicago Heights, III. 3-M-56 


News FOR STARTERMAKERS <amta” 


“‘HANSEN’S”’ 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


USED — Manton-Gaulin HOMOG 
ENIZER, 200 gallon; Cherry-Burrell 4 
Wide Bottle Washer Model T. J. 
Soaker Type; Cherry-Burrell 150 gal- 
lon Stainless steel PASTEURIZER 
Spray F); Wright 100 gallon stain- 
less steel PASTEURIZER; Specialty 
Brass Automatic FILLER and CAP 
PER stainless steel Bowl; Surface 
COOLER 1” tubes, with covers (3 
section); Display case 4 ft. with 
H. P. Freon unit; CASES of all kinds; 
[wo stack DOLLIES; BOTTLES 
2 pints to gallons—some plain; Large 
stainless steel FI LTER—new—in orig- 
inal crate. Write to: SANITARY 
CREAMERY COMPANY, Boscobel, 
Wisconsin. 3-M-56 


Stainless steel Plastic Cream COOL- 
ER (Drum Type). Write to: NEEN- 
SH MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 3-M-56 


45 M. M. Dacro Cap T square em 
bossed on shoulder, 20 quart Monitor 
dispenser CANS with fittings and six 
CABINETS for same. 10 quart Milk 
CANS. 10 ounce and % pint round 
45 M.M. Dacro cap BOTTLES. Write 
to: BRIDGEPORT BOTTLE EX- 
CHANGE, 154 King’s Highway, 
Bridgeport 5, Connecticut. 3-M-56 





FOR SALE: High or low pressure 
boilers, also other boiler room equip 
ment, such as_ stacks, breechings, 
pumps, boiler tubes, etc.—new or used 
\ttractive prices. Write to: OTTO 
BIEFELD COMPANY, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 3-M-56 

Wire CASES for 12-square glass 
quarts and 6 oblong glass 42 gallon. 
Real good condition. Priced right. 
Write to: ALAMITO DAIRY, Om- 
aha, Nebraska. 3-M-56 

FOR SALE: Cream 
Freezer TRAILER, 2,500 gallon capac- 
ity. Excellent Condition. Ammonia. 
Write to: CRYSTAL DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Remington, Indiana. 

3-M-56 

FOR SALE: Three stainless steel 
tricycle vending WAGONS; A-1l con 
dition; bargain. Write to: M. L. 
ROARK, 501 S. Roan Street, Eliza- 
bethton. Tennessee. 3-M-56 


Batavia Ice 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Model LT Ilreco Pure 
Pak FILLER, fills up to 1 quart con 
tainers. Excellent Condition. Price, 
$1,000.00 f.0.b., Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut. Write to: THE BURTON-FORD 
COMPANY, INC, 2500 East Main 


St., Waterbury, Conn 3-M-56 


“FOR SALE—Used Creamery Pack- 
age 200 gallon HOMOGENIZER with 
5 h.p., 3/60/220 volt motor. Stainless 
steel head complete with suction mani- 
fold and strainer. Good condition, 
$950.00. Contact McCLENDON, 90 
Franklin St., Nashville, Tenn., Phone 
Alpine 5-0342 or Amherst 9-0139.” 

3-M-56 


“FOR SALE Used Jensen stainless 
steel six wing CABINET COOLER, 
complete with surge drum and am- 
monia controls — good condition — ca- 
pacity 10,000 lbs. pasteurized milk 
143° to 38° or 5,000 lbs. per hour of 
mix, $1,000.00. Contact MCCLENDON, 
90 Franklin St., Nashville, Tennessee, 
Phone Alpine 5-0342 or Amherst 9- 
0139.” 3-M-56 





Please address replies to blind 
advertisements as follows: 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
92 Warren Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 











“FOR SALE—Used Manton-Gaulin 
400 gallon HOMOGENIZER with 
stainless steel head-two stage valve— 
15 h.p. 3/60/220 volt motor. Good Con- 
dition, $950.00. Contact McCLEN- 
DON, 90 Franklin St., Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Phone Alpine 5-0342 or Am- 
herst 9-0139.” 3-M-56 


Two 250 h.p. BOILERS. Wet Back 
Scotch Marine Type. Located South 
west Missouri. Write to: MILNOT 
COMPANY, Litchfield, IIL. 3-M-56 


FOR BUTTER PATTIES—Waxed 
U-Boards 6” x 1514”, 16 point double 
white, $9.00 per thousand or 5%” x 
634”, $3.00 per thousand. Samples 
cheerfully sent upon request. Write 
to: BORAX PAPER PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 350 East 182nd St., 
Bronx 57, N. Y. 3-M-56 





CABINETS 
1 


PRODUCTION SIZES 


MUCKLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OWATONNA BY MINNESOTA 


WRITE 
TODAY 


March, 1956 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
New low prices on plunger seals for 
your C.P. and M.G. HOMOGEN 
IZER. Send for trial Advise 
style and capacity of homogenizer 
Write to: STUART W. JOHNSON 
& COMPANY, 611 Main St., Lake 





offer. 


Geneva, Wis 3-M-56 
“FOR SALE—Used Creamery Pack- 
age 400 gallon HOMOGENIZER 


complete with 10 h.p. 3/60/220 volt 
motor. Homo completely rebuilt and 
equipped with nylon plunger seals, new 
stainless steel head with “O” ring 
seals, new paint. Excellent condition, 
$2,250.00. Contact McCLENDON, 90 
Franklin St., Nashville, Tenn., phone 
Alpine 5-0342 or Amherst 9-0139.” 
3-M-56 


“Rogers 6 ft. special stainless steel 
Vacuum PAN in excellent condition; 
now in operation. Write to: ALTA 
CALIFORNIA DAIRIES, INC., Wil- 
lows, Calif.” 3-M-56 


BOILERS-HIGH PRESSURE. We 
carry a large selection of ASME Na- 
tional Board high pressure boilers, 
gas, oil and coal fired, ranging from 
10 to 1,000 h.p. Each guaranteed in 
excellent condition. Sale sheet and 
complete data sent upon request. Write 
to: WABASH POWER EQUIP- 


MENT COMPANY, 31 East Con- 
gress, Chicago 5, IIl. 3-M-56 
Cherry-Burrell—4 Wide Soaker 


W asher G-70 right hand FILLER, 
DeLaval E-29 SEPARATOR. Stain 
less steel receiving unit with 1,000 lb 
scale. All in excellent condition, but 
being replaced with larger equipment 
Write to: LUNDGREN & JONAITIS 
DAIRY FARMS, Shrewsbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 3-M-56 


FOR SALE: One Triangle hand op- 
erated FILLER for Sealking plastic 
coated paper bottles. In use now and 
has been for only three months. Ex 
cellent shape. Price $1,500.00. Write 
to: BLAKE’S DAIRY, Belton, South 
Carolina 3-M-56 

Model 500 CGD Manton-Gaulin 
HOMOGENIZER. Rebuilt and in 
Excellent Condition. Guaranteed. Write 
to: OHIO CREAMERY SUPPLY 
COMPANY, 701 Woodland Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 3-M-56 









Forty years of cream tester 
manufacturing “know - how” 
give JALCO Babcock Testers 


A 














iP ip. JAL- 
CO is first in quality — de- 
pendability — performance — 
and value. A size for every 
need. Ask for name of JALCO 
jobber in your locality. 


THE JALCO MOTOR Co. 
UNION CITY, INDIANA 


oe 


For Top Vabue Get eSAICO 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





SANITARY STAINLESS TANK 
TRANSPORTS: All capacities, bulk 
and farm pickup, specifically engi- 


neered for light weight and strength; 
also used units, immediate delivery, 
sale or lease. The Brodix Corporation, 
217 South Avenue, Fanwood, N. J. 
I’ Anwood 2-5555. 3-M-56 

FOR SALE: Gone out of business 
have equipment for sale, was han- 
dling 15,000 Ibs. of milk per day. For 
information and _ prices — Write to: 
NANCE’S CREAMERY, 115 N. De- 
pot Street, Brazil, Indiana. 3-M-56 





DeLaval E 104 CLARIFIER sstain- 
less steel bowl, discs, and spout, prac- 
tically new. $200.00. 200 gallon round 


stainless steel inside Pfaudler VAT, 
2 speed agitator, insulated cover, 
$600.00. 200 gallon Purity stainless 


steel inside, round, $550.00. Half-pint 
square tall 48 m.m. BOTTLES, $4.50 
gross. Square quart BOTTLES 56 
m.m. tall, $5.00 gross. Wood half-pint 
CASES 20 square squat, $1.25. 200 
gallon Cherry-Burrell spray type PAS- 
TEURIZER with Taylor regulating 
steam valve stainless steel inside, 
$400.00. 150 gallon Cherry-Burrell 
Model SF spray type PASTEUR- 
IZER, stainless steel inside, $300.00. 
Complete Rice & Adams weigh in with 
dump tank, surge tank, and Toledo 
dial scale, Grade A, practically new, 
$750.00. Rice & Adams Straightaway 
can washer, 8 to 10 per minute, prac- 
tically new, $750.00. 5 gallon metal 
ice cream CANS, $1.00 each. DeLaval 
CLARIFIER 136 stainless steel discs, 
$500.00. DeLaval 142 SEPARATOR 
stainless steel discs, $500.00. 172 stain- 
less steel discs, $750.00. 166 CLARI- 
FIER stainless steel discs, $750.00 
100 gallon stainless steel cheese VAT, 
Model R, Cherry-Burrell, $100.00. Cul- 
ture box $25.00 D3 Bagby FILLER, 
$200.00. Fortney 800 gallon ice cream 
body with 2 HP G. E. compressor, 
$900.00 Wire ice cream TRAYS, 5 
gallon size, 75c Ammonia compressors 
7 x 7, 6x6, shell and tube condensers, 
receivers—large stock on hand. 1,250 
gallon glass lined TANK, $300.00. We 
buy, sell, trade Write to: GORDON 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 6530 W 
Jefferson, Detroit 17, Michigan. 
3-M-56 





EQUIPM ENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Vacuum PANS, Heat 
EXCHANGERS, DRYERS, stainless 
steel equipment of all kinds. Largest 
Stock in the West. Write to: MA- 
CHINERY & EQUIPMENT COM- 
PANY, INC., 514 Bryant Street, San 
Francisco 7, California. 3-M-56 


INVENTORY CLEARANCE SALE 
OF FARM TANKS 


Excellent for Ice Cream Mix Holding 
Vats of Flavor Tanks 


150 gallon stainless steel Refriger- 
ated TANK with 3% H. P. Compressor 
attached $1,000.00; 3—150 gallon stain- 
less steel Refrigerated TANKS, each 
$750.00; 200 gallon stainless steel Re- 
frigerated TANKS — $950.00; 2 — 200 
gallon stainless steel Refrigerated 
TANKS with 1 H. P. Compressor 
attached (Each) $1,200.00; 300 gallon 
Painted Outer Jacket Refrigerated 
TANK — $792.00. Write to: C. E. 
HOWARD CORPORATION, 9001 
Rayo Avenue, South Gate, California. 
Phone LUdlow 1-6281. 3M-56 


FOR SALE: 1,500 gallon Creamery 
Package Rectangular stainless steel 
TANK with Ammonia Agitator-Cool- 
er; 250 and 650 gallon stainless steel 
TANKS; 100 to 500 gallon stainless 
steel PASTEURIZERS; Mojonnier 


Cabinet COOLER, 3 wings 48 tubes 
high; 4 and 6 Wide Soaker Type Bottle 


WASHERS; 7 and 10 Valve Cherry- 
Burrell FILLERS with 38 mm. Dacro 
Cappers; K-16 Cherry-Burrell All 
stainless steel FILLER; Hope 3 
Plunger Sour Cream FILLER; 6,000 
lb. DeLaval CLARIFIER; 125 to 
1500 gallon HOMOGENIZERS or 
VISCOLIZERS; 500 lb. Rice & Adams 
stainless steel Weigh CAN with Re- 
ceiving Vat; Wright Straitaway Can 
WASHER, 6 C.P.M.; Oakes & Burger 
Rotary Can WASHER, 6 C.P.M.; 
800 gallon Creamery Package Coil 
VAT; 10 and 15 H. P. Packaged 
BOILERS; No. 10BB, 25BB and 


55BB Waukesha PUMPS; 3 H. P. 
Frick Freon COMPRESSORS and 
Room Cooler UNITS. Many other 
desirable items—send us your inquiries. 
Write to: LESTER KEHOE MaA- 
CHINERY CORPORATION, 1 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

3-M-56 





Impress Your Customers! 








DOORSTEP DAIRY 
SERVICE CABINETS 
* Holds Safe Temperature . . . 

Completely Insulated 


* Eliminates Doorstep Contam- 
ination. 


* Rugged, Galvanized 
Construction. 
Sizes, 3 to 8 quarts. Holds 
gallon, ‘-gallon bottles. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE TODAY! 


SHIRLEY MFG. CO., 





Steel 








Rockford, 
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Write — 


INTERNATIONAL COLD STORAGE 


2307 SOUTH OLIVER 


= — 


SQUIPRENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 26-20 Quart New Let. 
tered Penn- Michigan Dispenser CANS 


with No. 2 Umbrella Covers, Plastic 
Cup Type Hose Enclosure. Price 
F. O. B.—Hartford $6.50 each. Write 
to: THE CHRISTIAN PETERSEN 


& SON COMPANY, 26 Brook Street, 
West Hartford 10, Connecticut. P. 0 
Box 247. i ee Oe 3- M- -56 


Creamery Package 200 gallon used 
HOMOGENIZER. Very good condi- 
tion. Purchased 1948. Complete new 
gear assembly, runs better than new 
(1954 Improved gear assembly). Not 


in use since November 15, 1954. Make 
me an offer. Write to: O. J. LEH- 
MAN, Jefferson, Wisconsin. _3-M-56 








Used Wire BASKETS (10,000) size 
12”x9”x5” with 12 packets, each 2%” 
x 2%” — good condition — 50c each 
Fr. O . B. our plant. Write to: DAN- 
NON MILK PRODUCTS, INC., 22-11 
38th Avenue, Long Island City, New 
York 3-M-56 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

DAIRY BUSINESS AND PLANT, 
established; mostly new equipment or 
\-1 condition; located in Sauk County. 
Write to: RAY McGEE, Realtor, Bar- 
Wisconsin. 3-M-56 


Wanted to buy or lease by experi- 
enced dairyman—a small to medium 
sized Milk business or working inter- 
est. Must stand audit. Write to: Box 
21. 3-M-56 


POSITION WANTED 


“MANUFA AC 











aboo, 





TURERS REPRE. 

SENTATIVE: Desires to obtain con- 
tact with VENDING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURER. This agency is 
ready to go, covering all of lower 


Michigan, Ohio, Indiana. Write to 
DEEDEE AGENCY, 2199 Hawthorne 
Road, Grosse Pointe Woods 36, Mich- 
igan. 3-M-56 


College graduate experienced in all 
phases of quality control of Milk and 
Ice Cream wishes permanent position 
as quality or production supervisor in 
New York or New Jersey. Age 37 
Write to: Box 20. 3-M-56 

Position wanted as MANAGER of 
bottled milk plant. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience Milk and Ice Cream Write 
to: Box 22. 3-M-56 


FOR SALE...or 
FOR LEASE $1.25 per day 


Increase retail route sales...save 
on delivery costs...reduce num- 
ber of deliveries...keep milk in 
better condition through better 
refrigeration. Install branch sta- 
tions in strategic locations by using 
ae fully automatic, self-defrost- 

ing, portable ICS units. Comes 

ly assembled...ready to use. 
jos plug it in. Stores 300 standard 
cases. Investigate the ICS leasing 
plan...or easy purchase plan. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


American Milk Review 
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POSITION WANTED 


Experienced General Manager with 
small Greater Boston dairy for fifteen 
years seeks position as manager of 
milk business where experience is 
needed in handling sales, personnel, 
milk procurement and processing, ac- 
counting and fleet operation. Qualified 
to assume full responsibility. Univer- 
sity graduate. B. S. in B. A. de- 
Write to: CARL W. BENSON, 





gree. 
320 Florence Road, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts. 3-M-56 


SALESMAN for Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Dairy products, or FIELD- 
MAN. Fifteen years’ experience in 
dairy industry. Several contacts in 
Southeastern Wisconsin and Northern 
Illinois. University of Wisconsin Short 
Course graduate. Write to: PAUL W. 
TIBBETTS, 732 Beech Street, West 
Zend, Wisconsin. 3-M-56 

DEALERS WANTED 

DEALERS, DISTRIBUTORS, 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES 
wanted to sell CRAFT MILK COOL- 
ERS, the bulk milk coolers with the 
features that have revolutionized the 
industry. Years ahead in design and 
performance — where CRAFT leads, 
others follow. The name CRAFT on 
bulk milk coolers is like Sterling on 
silver. A rare opportunity to profit 
early in a field that farm equipment 
spokesmen consider has one of the 
brightest sales potentials in the mar- 
ket. CRAFT MILK COOLERS pay 
for themselves in premium milk prices 
obtained. Ten year warranty on cab 
inet and tank; 5 years on compressor 
Guaranteed to meet all 3A _ stand- 
ards . . . lead all competition by far 
in most-wanted features. Most attrac- 
tive discount rate on the market! Write 
to: CRAFT COOLER CORPORA- 
TION, 2701 Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, 
Illinois. Telephone Capitol 7-1900. 

3-M-56 











SERVICES 


DECALS—TRUCK and WINDOW 
SIGNS—No Charge for sketch. New 
Plastic Colors. Greater Brilliance and 
Durability. Easily Applied. Send for 
samples. Write to: ALLIED DE- 





CALS, INC., 8354 Hough Ave., Cleve- 
Phone: 


land 3, Ohio. 
6863. 


Sweetbriar 1- 
3-M-56 







is 


March, 1956 


Consistently Accurate! 


Faulty testing equipment can turn profit 
into loss—fast. Insure now against inaccu- 
racy with this efficient Garver combination. 
1. Garver “‘Super’’ Babcock Tester. 
Speed controlled and speed indi- 
cated for extreme accuracy. 
2. Garver ‘ovate action” Test 
Bottle Shaker. Thoroughly inte- 
grates test ingredients—saves time 
—eliminates dangerous, haphazard 
hand twirling. 

Write today for catalog. 


THE GARVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Union City, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Tol olaola ME-Ts/-Ta ule iiclaia-lemicla della Ol-taelel tae 





SERVICES 
SANITARY VALVES—Rebuilt for 


a fraction of the cost of a new valve. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write to: 
BADGER VALVE REBUILDING 
COMPANY, Withee, Wis. 3-M-56 








PRINTING SERVICE 


2-in-l1 MILK CARRIERS for PYR- 
AMID TYPE BOTTLES. Buy direct 

no middleman — no commissions. 
Sturdy—Folded—holes punched out— 
Your Dairy’s name printed on top of 
carrier. Dairies using these carriers 
show a sharp increase in sales. Why 
sell one quart when you can sell two? 
Samples and prices on request. Write 
to: VOGUE PRINTING COM- 
PANY, 2502 Avalon Ave., N.E., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 3-M-56 








HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER-—A real oppor- 
tunity for capable man in cooperative 
dairy plant in North Carolina. Plant 
operates retail and wholesale milk 
routes and wholesale ice cream routes. 
Rapidly growing area. Write to: Box 
26. 3-M-56 








SALES PROMOTION 


TRUCK LETTERING and 
TRADEMARK DECALS made for 
your truck and store advertising. Easy 
to apply, uniform, distinctive, econom- 
ical for large or small needs. Write to: 
MATHEWS COMPANY, 827 So. 
Harvey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 3-M-56 








WANTED TO BUY 


LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIP- 
MENT with us for fast action. We 
have buyers looking for all types of 
equipment. Write to: DAIRY EQUIP- 
MENT EXCHANGE, 800 North 
Clark St., Chicago 10, Ill. 3-M-56 








ON THE LEGAL SIDE 
(Continued From Page 66) 
and its trustee in bankruptcy sued 
its members for payments made to 
them by the cooperative, claiming the 
members were only entitled to receive 
for the milk and cream they delivered 


the difference between the operating 
costs and the cash receipts, not the 
market price of the products delivered. 


“As we see it,” said the court in its 
decision, “few farmers as patrons. or 
members of such a cooperative asso 
ciation would be interested in deliver- 
ing dairy products to a creamery on 
the claimed in this action, 
namely, that they would be entitled 
to receive from the creamery the pro- 


basis 


portionate share of the difference be- 
tween the cost of operation and the 
cash receipts during each calendar 
year, difference to 
tioned among the members and pa- 
trons in proportion to the amount of 
butter fat delivered during such cal- 
endar year. 


such be appor- 


“Neither would they be interested 
in a plan requiring that any payment 
to any member or patron in excess of 
that amount be considered an over- 
be collected 
from the patron or member by the 


payment which might 


creamery association at some later 
date.” 


PLANT CLINIC 
(Continued From Page 121) 


50° F. for any appreciable time fol- 
lowing contamination. Our experience 
has been that cheese with counts such 
as we found with most of yours would 
stand up well if it was kept at the 
proper temperature and sold within a 
few days after manufacture. In your 
the interval between 
manufacture and consumption may be 


case, however, 
7 to 10 days and the cheese was not 
properly cooled when it went into 
storage after creaming; under these 
conditions even a slight contamination 
of these defect producing types is 
likely to cause trouble. 
























Write today for illustrated b 


COMPO-COOLER COMPANY, Glens Falls 5, N. Y. 


The NEW and BETTER 
Way to Handle 
Composite Milk Samples 


COMPO-COOLER 


Successful milk plant managers 
everywhere cre using COMPO- 
COOLER Sample Bottle Cabinets 
COMPO-COOLER speeds sample 
handling and affords substantial 
savings in time and labor. 
COMPO-COOLER gives you com- 
plete electric refrigeration. Cabi- 
net is lifetime stainless steel. 
There is ao COMPO-COOLER in a 
capacity, style and size to fit 
your porticular plant needs. 


klet and complete details. 
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A 
Aluminum Pressware Vessel Co., Inc. 
American Can Co. 
American Dairy Association 
American Dry Milk Institute 
American Guernsey Cattle Club 
American Seal-Kap Corp. 
American Steel & Wire Division 
Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Barker Equipment Co. 
Basca Manufacturing Co. 
Boonville Mfg. Corp. 
Bowey’s Inc. 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chester-Jensen Co. 

Chevrolet Motor Div. (General Motors Corp.) 
Chicago Steel & Wire Co. 

Columbia Boiler Co. 

Columbia-Geneva Steel Division 

Compo Cooler Co. 

Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Cumberland Case Co. 


Dairy Equipment Co. 

De Laval Separator Co., The 
Divco Corporation 

Diversey Corp. 

Doering & Sons, C. 

Dole Refrigerating Co. 


E 
E-Mac Dairy Brush Co. 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation-Purepak Div. 
Eze-Orange Co. 


F 
Farmers Feeder Co. 
Florida Citrus Products Exchange 
Flour City Brush Co. 
Forbes Co., The Benjamin P. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Frick Co., Inc. 


Garver Mfg. Co., The 
General Mills, Inc. 

Girton Manufacturing Co. 
Gundlach Co., G. P. 


Chr. Hansen‘’s Laboratory 
Haynes Mfg. Co., The 
Hollingsworth Corp., John R. 


International Cold Storage 
International Harvester Co. 


Jaleo Motor Co. 


Kari-Kold Company 
Kendall-Lamar Corp. 

Kohr Dairy Enterprises, Luther A. 
KVP Co., The 


L 
Ladish Co., Tri-Clover Division 
Lamb Glass Co. 
Langer Mfg. Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 
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Master-Bilt Mfg. Co. 
Mayfair Products 
Midwest Bottle Cap Co. 
Muckle Manufacturing Co. 


N 
National Tube Division 
Nopco Chemical Co. (Div. Vitex Lab.) 
Nordon, Inc. 


° 
Overton Co. 


Pacific Coast Brush Co. 

Penn-Michigan Mfg. Corp. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

Preston Supply Corp. 

Pugh Printing Co., A. H. 

Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Corporation 


Q 
Quirk Manufacturing Co. 


Richer-Pour Bottle Co., Inc. 
Rowe Corporation 


The Schnabel Co. 

Sealright Co., Inc. 

Shanner Equipment Co. 

Sharples Corp. 69 

Shirley Manufacturing Co. 

Smith-lee Co., The 75 

Solvay Process Division (Allied Chemical & Dye Corpor- 
ation) 

S & S Products Co. 

Stainless & Steel Products Co. 

Star Pump & Cooler Corp. 

Steelcote Mfg. Co. 

Stoelting Brothers 

Sun Oil Company 


T 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., The 
Thomsen & Sons, L. C. 
Tranter Mfg., Inc. 
Triangle Package Machinery Co. 
Triple Carrier, Inc. 
Tropical Paint Co. 


U 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
United States Steel Corp. 
United States Steel Export Co. 
United States Steel Supply Division 
United Steel & Wire Co. 


Vv 
Viking Pump Co. 
Vitex Laboratories (A Division of Nopco) 


Ww 
Want Ads 
Waukesha Foundry Co. 
West Carrollton Parchment Co. 
Wilson Refrigeration, Inc. 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
Wood Co., John, Superior Metalware Div. 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp. 
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